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MIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


LTHOUGH the problem of Imperial migration has not, during 

the present war, received the same attention that was given to it 
during the last, a question of significance is now once more 
arising. The problem is no longer the better distribution of the white 
population of the Empire, but how to continue the development of 
those Dominions which, without immigration, are faced with an ulti- 
mate decline in white population. The Dominions, whose increase in 
population was so greatly assisted by immigration, now find that the 
source of British migration is drying up; while at the same time their 
own net reproduction rates, with the exception of French Canada, had 
fallen, before the war, to below the level necessary to keep their future 
populations stable. 

The basic factors causing individuals to migrate from one country to 
another are a combination of “push and pull”. Either political oppres- 
sion at home, or economic depression, sometimes due to over-pressure 
of population on resources or the inadequate use of such resources, 
combined with the hopes of greater opportunities abroad, are the main 
reasons that lead to migration on a large scale. Between 1812 and 1914 
over 20,000,000 people left the British Isles to seek opportunity in what 
are now the United States and the Dominions; 13,600,000 went to the 
United States, 3,900,000 to British North America (Canada), 2,200,000 
to Australia and New Zealand, and 700,000 to Cape Colony and Natal 
(South Africa).1 The intensity of emigration from the British Isles, 
however, fluctuated greatly. The Malthusian Theory of Population, 
which found so much support in the period of depression following the 
Napoleonic wars, led to the advocacy of emigration as a means of 
relieving distress in the British Isles. Later the Wakefield Theory of 
Colonization, based on the idea of migration as a means of “building 
a bridge” between the Mother Country and the colonies,? received some 
official encouragement and led to new schemes for land settlement. 
During the acute economic depression of the 1840s emigration from 
the British Isles reached new heights, and the period of famine in 
Ireland caused a great rise in the number of emigrants from that 
country. By 1850 conditions at home were improving, and, although 
between 1850 and 1854 over 1,500,000 emigrants left the country, 

1 See World Population, by A. M. Carr-Saunders. Clarendon Press, 1936. 

2 See Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, Vol. 11, Problems of Economic 
Policy 1918-1939. Part I. 
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during the next five years the figure dropped to little over 750,000. 
In the years that followed, owing to greater and increasing prosperity 
at home, there was a comparative lull in migration. The gold dis- 
coveries in Australia and New Zealand attracted a large number of 
emigrants, but political unrest and depression restricted the number of 
entries into Canada, and there was still only a small demand for 
immigrants into South Africa, where the white population was unable 
to compete successfully with the native labour. During this period by 
far the greater percentage of British emigrants went to the United 
States; the Manchester school of thought was not in favour of emigra- 
tion within the Empire, since it did not consider the Colonies an asset 
to Great Britain. A new desire, however, gradually grew for the 
strengthening of Imperial relations, a desire which received impetus 
both from the general economic and industrial depression which arose 
shortly after the Franco-Prussian war and from the increased com- 
petition in world markets by the industries of the United States and 
Germany. By 1878 there was again a noticeable increase in migration 
but, although the Government continued to take an interest in facilitat- 
ing emigration, no direct State Aid was given, except in the form of 
grants to voluntary societies and grants as part assistance to land 
settlement schemes. Many of these did not meet with much success. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century the need for some more 
definite policy of Imperial co-operation in colonization received 
increasing attention. Political opinion turned to the idea of developing 
schemes whereby both the Mother Country and the Colonies might 
mutually benefit from increased agricultural production overseas and 
expanding markets for home manufactures, indirectly bringing in- 
creased prosperity to the Colonies and directly promoting increased 
Imperial trade. Although such schemes did not materialize until the 
passing of the Empire Settlement Act in 1922 these same principles, 
which in effect meant the more advantageous distribution of the white 
population of the Empire, were frequently restated. In 1907 the 
Imperial Conference recommended that British emigrants should be 
encouraged to settle in the Colonies, and the Imperial Conference of 
1911 favoured practical co-operation between the Mother Country 
and the Dominions to achieve this end. A year later a Dominions Royal 
Commission was appointed by the British Government to examine the 
possibilities of the full development of the resources of the Dominions. 
In its final report of 1917! the Commission emphasized that the 
successful organization of migration lay at the root of the problem of 
Empire development and had an important bearing on the progress 
of the immense territories of the Dominions and the increase in power 
of the Empire as a whole. It had, however, become clear during the 
course of the proceedings of the Commission that the question of 
future large scale emigration from Great Britain presented some 
difficulty. The birthrate in Great Britain had already been on the 
decline for some years and the scale of net emigration of younger men 
during the immediate pre-war years had aroused misgivings; in 1911 
~ Cd. 8462 of 1917, 
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MIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE 5 


the Imperial Conference had given a warning to the Dominions that 
Great Britain could no longer afford unlimited emigration. In Decem- 
ber, 1918 the Government set up the Overseas Settlement Committee 
to give advice and assistance on all matters connected with settlement 
within the Empire and with emigration to foreign countries. In its 
first report of 1919! this Committee emphasized that while develop- 
ment of the British Empire was the key to reconstruction it might be _ 
necessary to restrict emigration. Thus the problem that emerged at the 
end of the last war was not un-related to the problem that awaits 
solution to-day; the Dominions needed emigrants and Great Britain 
was already a doubtful source of supply. 

The industrial boom that followed the 1918 armistice was short lived, 
for by the spring of 1920 the slump had already set in. As a result the 
Overseas Settlement Committee now reported that the population of 
Great Britain was larger than its industries would be able to absorb for 
some time, and therefore recommended State-aided migration. In its 
report of 1922? the Committee, reviving the Wakefield theory, stated 
that a policy of State-aided migration was the best remedy for unem- 
ployment at home, since the absorption of British surplus industrial 
population by the Dominions would lead to their further development 
and increased trade. It was, however, made clear in the report that 
the development envisaged was the development of natural resources; 
it was evidently considered unlikely that the Dominions would, at any 
rate for many years, lose their agricultural character and become 
industrialized to any large extent. Meanwhile, a special conference 
held at the Colonial Office in February 1921, which also took the view 
that the problem of settlement overseas was mainly one of land settle- 
ment, recommended co-operation in a policy of assisted settlement for 
emigrants selected and approved by both the Governments concerned. 
The Dominions were willing to co-operate in this policy, since they 
hoped for an inflow of cheap capital, and once more looked forward to 
absorbing Britain’s surplus industrial population as willing and success- 
ful workers on the land. 

At the Imperial Conference in June, 1921 only the South African 
representatives were opposed to State-aided migration, owing to 
domestic labour conditions, and in May, 1922 the British Government 
passed the Empire Settlement Act which provided for ‘co-operation 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies with any Dominion Govern- 
ment or with any approved private organizations in carrying out agreed 
schemes’. The Act provided for an expenditure of £3,000,000 a year, 
exclusive of any sums received by way of interest on, or repayment of, 
advances previously made, and it was proposed that of this sum about 
£1,000,000 should be spent on assisted passages and training for 
settlers, and {2,000,000 on financing developmental enterprises of 
Dominion Governments, who would contribute on a pound for pound 
basis in each case. It stipulated that the British Government should not 
contribute more than 50 per cent of the cost of any scheme, or incur a 
liability lasting more than 15 years after the passing of the Bill. An 

1 Cmd. 573 of 1920. *® Cmd. 1804 of 1923. 
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“agreed scheme’’ could be either a development or land settlement 
scheme, or a scheme designed to facilitate settlement in, or migration 
to, any of the Dominions, by way of assisted passages, initial allowances, 
or training grants. 

The Act was greeted with considerable enthusiasm both at home and 
overseas as a means of relieving the burden of unemployment in 
congested areas in Britain and of facilitating the entry of men and 
money into the Dominions to help in the development of untapped 
resources. Agreements were made with Australia and New Zealand 
for the large scale settlement of farmers; and Canada was also prepared 
to give encouragement to land settlement. But despite the new arrange- 
ments for State aid migrations on the scale envisaged did not take place. 
Outward movements in the years 1922-3 were below the figures for 
1920, before such schemes were put into operation, and well below the 
pre-war figure. Disappointment was expressed at the small flow of 
migrants, but the Imperial Conference of 1923 still believed that “the 
development of the vast open spaces would quicken the rhythm of 
general economic activities and so overthrow depression”. The flow of 
emigration, however, continued to fall away, and Dominion represent- 
atives, in particular the Premiers of Australia and New Zealand, now 
began to lay stress on the interdependence of money, men, and markets. 
The demand for markets gradually developed into a plea for a system of 
Imperial preference, but the Imperial Government were as yet uncon- 
vinced that there was need for any such system and made renewed 
attempts to assist migration by land settlement. In 1925 a £34,000,000 
agreement was made with Australia. In Canada proyision was made 
for the settlement of 3,000 families on improved farms that had already 
been cultivated, and for other facilities to assist emigrants. 

Under the 1925 agreement with Australia the Commonwealth 
Government undertook to raise loans not exceeding {£34,000,000, 
including £14,000,000 previously provided for in agreements with the 
States of Victoria, New South Wales, and Western Australia. These 
loans were to be used for development likely to increase opportunities 
for settlement, and the Imperial Government agreed to contribute for 
every £750,000 raised a sum of £130,000 in respect of which 10,000 
assisted emigrants from Great Britain were to be settled. The scheme, 
however, was a failure; emigrants were far below the numbers planned 
for, and in fact the loans raised amounted to only £4,300,000. Failure 
was mainly due to the high cost of creating a farm in Australia and the 
impossibility of developing economically land of the poor quality often 
allotted to settlers. In Canada the scheme of settling families on farms 
met with much initial success, and by 1930 over 3,300 families had been 
settled, but with the onset of world depression many fell into dire 
straits and a number of the farms were abandoned. The reports of the 
Overseas Settlement Board from 1927 onwards give a sad record of the 
ultimate failure of practically all land settlement schemes. 

By 1929 the stream of British emigrants had already begun to dry up 
rapidly, and between 1929 and 1933 the number of emigrants from 
Great Britain to the Dominions was almost counterbalanced by the 
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MIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE 7 


flow of immigrants into Great Britain from the Dominions. The force 
of world depression was felt both at home and overseas and unem- 
ployment was general. The nature of the depression was so widespread 
that it prevented any assistance to large scale migration being given; 
the policy generally adopted was one of restricting expenditure, and 
there was no longer any place for costly schemes which might only add 
to the Dominion’s burden of unemployment. 

In the years that followed the whole problem of migration was re- 
examined. Two fundamental questions demanded an answer; firstly 
whether it was in the interests of the Dominions to encourage an inflow 
of British migrants, and secondly whether it was to the interest of Great 
Britain to promote emigration to the Dominions. In 1932 a committee 
appointed by the Economic Advisory Council to examine these ques- 
tions recognized in making its report! that the Dominions undoubtedly 
needed immigrants, since all were faced with a declining birthrate and 
only Canada and South Africa still maintained a replacement rate. On 
the other hand, the warning that was given by earlier committees dur- 
ing the first world war was now recognized as a concrete fact, for it was 
admitted that Great Britain could no longer provide large scale emigra- 
tion, as she herself was faced with an imminent decline in population 
and ‘could not afford to lose large numbers of able-bodied citizens of the 
younger age groups from which migrants were normally selected. The 
Committee stated that for a short period there might be an advantage 
in some numbers migrating in order to reduce the existing economic 
strain; but it was just for this short period that the Dominions were 
least anxious to absorb immigrants, for they were faced with the 
problem of adjusting their own economies and changing from the basis 
of primary production to a more complex economy. ‘Thus the Com- 
mittee reported that they were confronted with “a profound dis- 
harmony between the economic needs of Great Britain, on the one 
hand, and the Dominions on the other, in regard to migration”. At the 
same time the Committee believed that a steady flow of migration 
should be encouraged for strategic and political reasons. In 1934 an 
Inter-Departmental Committee took a more optimistic view of pos- 
sibilities and held that when normal times returned, even if settlements 
were not on a grand scale a volume of migration as great as in the past 
could be achieved by “‘infiltration’’.* 

In February, 1936 a new Overseas Settlement Board was established 
to give advice as to proposals for new schemes of migration within the 
Empire, and in May, 1938 made a report summarizing the whole 
problem. While advocating some revival of emigration the Report 
emphasized that the position of Great Britain must not be weakened, 
and that with her net reproduction rate far below that necessary for the 
future maintenance of a stable population she could not be expected to 
remain an emigrant country. At the same time it gave as a new reason 
for immigration into the Dominions their need to offset the effect of 
their own falling birth rates. The Committee, having now admitted 
that the problem was no longer a question of the better distribution of 

1 Cmd. 4075 of 1932. 2 Cmd. 4689 of 1935. 3 Cmd. 5766 of 1938. 
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the white population of the Empire, made the important and far reach- 
ing suggestion that the Dominions should go further afield than Great 
Britain in their search for migrants, and stated that “the admission of 
a carefully regulated flow of foreign immigrants of assimilable types, 
preferably from those countries whose inhabitants are sprung originally 
from the same stock as ourselves and who have our outlook in many 
directions, has much to commend it”. The report added “the incorpor- 
poration of assimilable settlers, whether of northern or other European 
extraction, would itself be not only a source of permanent enrichment to 
to the life of the Dominions, but would at the same time increase their 
capacity for absorbing immigrants from this country. It should, more- 
over, lead to increased trade between the countries from which the 
migrants go and countries in which they settle, and should thereby make 
a contribution towards what we regard as the urgent need of the world 
to-day, the more open door to trade and population”. Thus for the 
first time the point was stressed that the centres of world pressure of 
population were shifting and that this change was of the deepest signi- 
ficance to the British Commonwealth. The report in effect openly 
admitted that a policy of Imperial preference in migration was no 
longer a practical means of developing Dominion population, and that 
migration, therefore, must be considered as an international question. 
The situation before the war was thus a lack of surplus population 
in Great Britain combined with an anticipated need for immigrants 
into the Dominions, but with a temporary lull in their absorbtive 
capacity. They no longer had ample cheap virgin fertile land to offer 
to settlers and were not yet in a position to absorb any large numbers 
of industrial workers. Although by 1938 there were signs of an upward 
trend in British emigration, with conditions in the Dominions unfavour- 
able it seems probable that if peace had endured emigration would have 
continued, but only on a small scale. The Governments of the Domin- 
ions had the necessary powers to restrict immigration. Under laws, 
which generally speaking are still in force, immigration from various 
European countries was limited, and from certain countries, such as 
India, Japan, and China, was either confined to very small numbers or 
else totally excluded. From Great Britain and from most western and 
northern European countries emigrants were admitted, provided they 
could give some guarantee that they would not become a charge on the 
State. Probably one of the most successful methods of migration was 
the “nomination system”’, friends or relatives of the migrants making 
themselves responsible for their welfare until they had settled down. 
With the turn in the tide of war the question of migration is once 
more arousing interest. Recent pronouncements by Dominion states- 
men have recognized their need for immigrants, but at the same time 
have acknowleged that it is unlikely that Great Britain will be able to 
supply them on any large scale; they emphasize that the type of migrant 
required will no longer be agricultural but the industrial worker needed 
to help with industrial development, with possibly a small number 
possessing some knowledge of mining. Both in South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia a welcome has been given during the war to Euro- 
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pean immigrants of a high type; as many as 53,000 evacuees, all paying 
their own way, were settled in South Africa between 1940 and 1941. All 
leaders of political opinion in Australia have expressed hope that after 
the war industrial expansions may lead to migration on a large scale, not 
only from Great Britain but from Scandinavian and Western European 
countries generally. 

Dr. Evatt thinks there is room in Australia for a population of 25 
millions if adequate use is made of national resources, and at a press 
conference when in London Mr. Curtin, who holds that a population of 
20 millions is essential for Australian security, said,' ““You are all wel- 
come, and that applies to several other countries as well. We want to 
add to our numbers as rapidly as possible”’.? Mr. Fraser, speaking for 
New Zealand, expressed the same view saying, “One of the best things 
for the Dominions would be for industrial peoples to come out”,* and 
he expressed willingness to adjust reciprocity of social security for 
migrants. In Canada many people, including Mr. Drew, Premier of 
Ontario, feel that, with the natural resources available and new dis- 
coveries in the North, Canada can look forward to a period of great 
expansion in immigration. The position is, however, complicated by 
opposition from the people of Quebec, who fear large scale immigration 
might lower the proportion of the Canadian population who are of 
French origin. At present, out of Canada’s total population of 11 to 12 
millions, 30 per cent are of French origin, against 49 per cent British, 18 
per cent other European, and 3 per cent Asiatic. In South Africa, 
where the total population is rather more than 10 millions, the inter- 
racial problem has also to be considered. On the other hand, in Australia 
and New Zealand, with total populations of some 7 millions and 1} 
millions respectively, all but a very small proportion of the population 
are of British origin. 

In all the statements made by Dominion representatives the proviso 
has been made that the first duty of their Governments is to find suitable 
employment for their own ex-service men, but if their demobilization 
period coincides with the anticipated reconstruction boom in Great 
Britain and generally unsettled conditions in Europe it seems unlikely 
that there will be any immediate problem. Openings will be available 
for British wives and children of Dominion service men, and both the 
Canadian and Australian Governments have promised such persons 
free passage. A welcome will be given by the Dominions, in particular 
Australia, to British war orphans and other children. It has been an- 
nounced that Australia is planning for the annual migration of 17,000 
selected children in age groups of 6-14 for British and from 6-12 for aliens® 
annually from Great Britain and other countries. The much more 
fundamental problem as regards migration on any large scale after the 
war is, however, the question whether there will be an expanding world 
economy to which the Dominions can adjust themselves. 


1 See The Times, December 9, 1943. 2 See The Times, May 5, 1944. 
3 See The Times, May 7, 1944. 

4 See The Times, March 3, 1942 and April 24, 1944. 

5 See The Times, December 12, 1944. 
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Before the war the Dominions depended mainly on their export 
trade in agricultural and farming products and to some extent in semi- 
manufactured goods. Industrial production was mainly concentrated 
on home markets, though there was some export of manufactured goods 
from Canada. Even before the war the economic structure of the 
Dominions had begun to change and under the stimulus of war their 
economies have been maturing rapidly. At the end of the war Canada 
will emerge as one of the important industrial countries of the world, 
with a high output per man; already she requires only some 30 per cent 
of her arms output for the use of her own forces. In Australia and 
South Africa there has also been considerable industrial development, 
and to a lesser extent in New Zealand. It is not surprising that the 
Dominions in considering migration are thinking in terms of increasing 
their industrial populations; but since their home markets are small 
industrial development will be very dependant on their export market. 
Even if industrial output after the transition period remains at present 
capacity—the turn-over to civilian production of entirely new industries 
may not be an easy task—the Dominions, particularly Canada, will need 
to find export markets. The possibility of increased industrial develop- 
ment in the Dominions and their capacity to absorb large numbers of 
industrial workers will, therefore, be determined ultimately by the 
nature and extent of world trade. Only in an expanding world economy 
will they be able to absorb any very large numbers of immigrants in 
excess of those they need to make good any further decline in their own 
populations due to the pre-war fall in their net reproduction rates. In 
Australia, in spite of the recent rise in the replacement level, available 
data indicate that by 1950 the population will have started to dwindle 
rapidly. In Canada the net replacement rate is still above the level 
necessary to keep the population stable, and in the past a feature of 
migration has been the large outflow to the United States; in the event 
of post-war restrictions against migration across the frontier Canada 
would have to absorb her own increase in population. 

Statements have been made in Parliament which indicate that the 
British Government are in favour of encouraging migration from Britain 
to the Dominions after the war, and Lord Cranborne announced in 
December, 1943 that the problem was under consideration.! The 
question does not, however, appear to have received publicity at the 
Dominion Prime Ministers Conference in May, 1944. The Empire 
Settlement Act of 1937 is still in force, under which {1,500,000 may be 
spent annually and 75 per cent grants be made to voluntary societies; but 
the British Government have, as yet, made no new suggestions for 
settlement schemes. The Dominions themselves are not yet in a position 
to make definite proposals, and the success of any schemes for migration 
must depend on close collaboration between the two Governments con- 
cerned. Demographically there seems at present to be no justification 
for large-scale emigration from Great Britain. If the recent increase in 
the birth rate continues there may be no absolute fall in the total popula- 
tion, but all experts agree that within the next twenty years there is 

1 Parliamentary Debates: House of Lords, December 14, 1943. 
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bound to be a gradual decline in the numerical strength of the younger 
members of the adult community. While, therefore, the Government 
believes in encouraging migration from Great Britain to the Dominions 
after the war, and of assisting migration within the Empire in the form 
of part or full payment of passages and other means, it seems probable 
that they envisage infiltration rather than schemes for large scale 
migration. 

There have been indications in recent years that not only the popula- 
tion of Great Britain but of other Western European countries have been 
tending towards a decline and failing to replace themselves, and in those 
western countries that have been under German occupation this trend 
will almost certainly have been accentuated. If, therefore, migration 
to the Dominions is to be on any large scale after the war it seems prob- 
able that increased attention will have to be given to the emphasis by the 
Overseas Settlement Board in their Report of 1918 as regards the shift 
in centres of population pressure, and that consideration will have to be 
given to the question of migration to the Empire from areas both in 
Europe and elsewhere suffering from the burden of overpopulation. 
From this point of view it seems likely that both in the interests of the 
Empire itself and of the world in general the peopling of the Empire 
may hae to be regarded, at least in part, as an international problem, of 
which the importance is obvious, for a satisfactory solution may well 
prove to be a significant factor, not only in the expansion of world 


economy, but also in the maintenance of friendly international relations. 
D. P. E. 
G. L. G. 


WAR-TIME INFLATION 


1. What is Inflation? 


““‘TNFLATION” has been held up as a danger before all the 

belligerents in this war; it is not clear, however, that the under- 
standing of what it is (still less of how it is caused and how it 
can be avoided or remedied) has become as widespread as the fear of it. 
Before going on to glance at the progress of inflation in a number of 
countries, it may be useful to set down some general remarks about 
the phenomenon. 

In the first place, it is clear that by “inflation” most people under- 
stand a substantial and rapid rise of the general level of prices, and it 
will be convenient to use the word here in this usual sense. At the 
outset, however, one must distinguish an inflation which (like that of 
the major Allies in and after the last war) is arrested before the currency 
becomes so worthless as to require the institution of a new unit of 
value from one which (like the German inflation of 1923) proceeds 
faster and faster until there is no remedy but to introduce an entirely 
new currency. The first may conveniently be called “ordinary”, the 
second “run-away” inflation; the essence of the difference between them 
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—of the factor which may cause the former to turn into the latter—will 
be examined later. 

The social and economic effects of the two kinds of inflation, about 
which a word may first be said, differ in degree only. Inflation of either 
kind reduces the real incomes of those whose money incomes are in 
any degree fixed—bond-holders, pensioners, salary-earners, and wage- 
earners. If the fixity of the money income is complete (as in the case 
of bond-interest) and a run-away inflation proceeds to its ultimate goal, 
the real income of the person concerned is virtually extinguished; 
where pressure can be exerted to raise money-incomes, as with wage- 
earners and salary-earners, the reduction of real income will he smaller, 
but there is still almost certain to be such a reduction since the rise of 
the money incomes concerned can hardly catch up with that of prices— 
so long, at any rate, as the rise of prices is proceeding. Since the real 
incomes of those whose money incomes are fixed or contractual fall, 
those classes whose incomes are not contractual, but who, on the other 
hand, are responsible directly or indirectly for the paying out of 
contractual incomes, fare correspondingly better. If the real national 
income as a whole is not actually falling, their real incomes will rise. 
In such circumstances, entrepreneurs are likely to be able to finance 
large extensions of capital equipment out of their swollen profits 
(unless these are taken from them by taxation), and as bottlenecks in 
materials and labour begin to limit the amount which can be done in 
this direction, the most prosperous businesses are likely to employ part 
of their profits in buying up less profitable ones. It is clear, too, that 
the redistribution of income just described is generally in the direction 
of greater inequality between rich and poor, since (though some 
contractual incomes are large and not all independent business men or 
holders of ordinary shares are rich) the great mass of the smaller 
incomes are in fact contractual. Hence the general pattern of consump- 
tion is changed by inflation; more luxury goods and fewer of the ordi- 
nary necessities are consumed. It follows that much of the extension 
of capital equipment which takes place in times of inflation is 
ill-adapted to the needs of ordinary times. 

The social and economic effects of inflation, as here defined, are thus 
highly disturbing. It may sometimes happen that they are mitigated 
by the existence of full employment accompanying inflation, so that, 
while the real income of the typical individual wage-earner falls, the 
number of people in receipt of wages is higher than at other times. 
The full employment (or something very nearly approaching it) could, 
however, be attained without any rise of prices sufficient to produce 
social disturbances of the sort described; moreover, this mitigation is 
by no means always present—the conditions which are most likely to 
produce inflation in an advanced economy are indeed likely to produce 
unemployment as well, as will be explained later. 

So much for the superficial appearance and the chief social and 
economic effects of inflation, whether “ordinary” or “run-away”’. 
What are the causes tending to produce it? Any general rise of prices 
obviously involves an increase in the total expenditure of money in 
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relation to the volume of commodities becoming available. It therefore 
involves one or more of three things—an increase in the supply of 
money, an. increase in the average frequency with which the existing 
stock of money is spent, or a decline in the volume of available goods 
and services. These three possibilities may be briefly reviewed in turn. 

The precise ways in which an increase in the supply of money comes 
about are various, partly because there are different kinds of money— 
—meaning by money any important means of payment. 

In advanced countries such as the United Kingdom far the most 
important form of money is bank credit, to the volume of which the 
quantity of notes and coin in circulation generally adapts itself; in less 
advanced countries notes issued by the Central Bank or the government 
make up the major part of the monetary circulation. In either case, 
however, the most usual way in which the supply of money can be 
expanded is through additional lending by the banks—especially 
lending by the Central Bank to the government, which creates new 
reserves in the other banks enabling them in turn to expand their 
loans. Bank loans may be expanded in this way because of an urgent 
government need for credit (as in time of war), or because the banks 
take an optimistic view of the credit-worthiness of private business; 
they may also increase because of an increase in reserves of gold or 
foreign exchange due to a rise in the country’s exports, not matched by a 
rise in its imports. As a source of serious inflation, however, govern- 
ment borrowing is far the most important cause. The money newly 
borrowed (whether by the government or by private agencies) is spent 
on goods and services, partly or mostly within the country; its recipients 
within the country then proceed in their turn to spend part or most 
of it on internally-produced commodities, and so an infinite, but con- 
vergent, series of new expenditures is created, the sum of which may 
be several times the original increase in the stock of money created by 
the banks’ new lending. An increase in borrowing from the banks can 
fail to have this effect only if the whole of the additional income it 
generates is saved or spent on imports. If the supply of home-produced 
goods and services expands pari passu with total money expenditure 
on them (a condition which may be nearly fulfilled if there is wide- 
spread unemployment of all kinds of labour and resources when the 
expansionary process starts), then the rise of the general price- 
level may be small in relation to the increase in the stock of money. 
As soon, however, as there is any check to the increase of physical 
output (either from general full employment, or from “‘bottlenecks”’ in 
the supply of particular essential goods and services), the general 
price level must rise at a rate tending to become proportionate to the 
increase in monetary expenditure. 

Alterations in the average frequency with which the existing stock of 
money (or a representative coin or note belonging to it) changes hands 
depend principally on the general state of public opinion. In the ordi- 
nary course, the amount of money (in the widest sense) which the 
public likes to keep in hand is closely related to the volume of its 
transactions and to the rate of interest (which measures the loss in- 
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volved in holding cash instead of securities). Reasons of convenience 
and security normally tend to keep a man’s average money holdings 
fairly near to a constant proportion of his annual expenditure. In times 
of boom, it is true, the proportion tends to fall, because there are 
profitable opportunities for investment in non-monetary assets of many 
kinds, and his confidence in his ability to liquidate some of his property 
if pressed is high; in depression, on the other hand, his cash balances 
and bank accounts are likely to be higher in relation to his expenditure, 
because opportunities for investment are fewer and the desire for 
liquidity greater. The ratio of money holdings to annual expenditure 
for the community as a whole does not, however, normally vary very 
much. This ratio is the inverse of the average number of times a unit 
of money changes hands in the year—of the average velocity of circu- 
lation. 

Exceptional circumstances, however, can change the velocity of 
circulation of money very considerably. In war, for instance, there 
tends to be an increase in liquidity—a fall in the velocity. This is due 
in part to the desire of individuals to provide against the unusually high 
degree of general uncertainty, but mostly to the restricted range and 
attractiveness of possible purchases and investments, despite the high 
level of money incomes. Or, on the other hand, if inflation is proceeding 
at a sufficient rate to make the public realize that money is a bad asset 
to hold (since it is rapidly losing its real value) the scramble to get rid of 
money in exchange for other commodities as soon as possible may send 
up the velocity of circulation very sharply. 

The two changes instanced are of great importance in the study of war- 
time inflationary tendencies. On account of the first, there is a strong 
tendency for a belligerent to finish a war with a volume of money 
in circulation much larger than is needed to pay for the available goods 
at current prices once the public’s cash-holding habits return to normal 
—once the contingencies against which they have been holding cash 
recede and the various checks, patriotic and material, on their desire to 
spend and invest are removed. The boom in the United Kingdom 
after the last war (in 1919-20) was marked by an increase in the velocity 
of circulation of bank deposits (abnormally low in 1918) quite as much 
as by an increase in their volume. 

The second change in velocity of circulation mentioned above—its 
increase owing to loss of faith in the security of money when inflation 
has been proceeding for some time—is that which marks the transition 
from ordinary to run-away inflation. It greatly accelerates the rise of 
prices, tending to make it faster, proportionately, than the increase in 
the supply of money, while this acceleration of the price-rise in turn 
raises the velocity of circulation by further shaking confidence in the 
value of money. A self-reinforcing process is thus started which can 
hardly be halted save by the institution of an entirely new currency. 

Changes in the supply of commodities are the third factor to be 
considered in studying price changes in general, including inflation. 
The effect of a harvest failure in raising agricultural—and general— 
prices has been familiar from time out of mind; the effects of war and 
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blockade in restricting the supply of goods in particular areas are 
similar, though sometimes more drastic. They cannot, however, be 
sufficient by themselves to account for even the greater part of the more 
serious inflations of modern times. For the total supply of goods and 
services available annually in a country to be suddenly halved would 
indeed be catastrophic; it is doubtful whether it has ever happened. 
Prices, on the other hand, have often been very much more than doubled 
in a relatively short time. This is not to say that sudden scarcity may 
not be sufficient to increase the public’s desire to hold goods instead of 
money to such an extent that the resulting rise of prices is quite dis- 
proportionate to the reduction in supplies of goods; nevertheless, it 
seems that all the really serious inflations on record have also been 
marked by great increases in the amount of money in existence. 

Such great increases in the supply of money—unaccompanied by 
corresponding increases in the supply of goods‘or in the public’s desire 
to hold cash—are nearly always the result of weakness or indifference 
on the part of the authorities. The weakness may take the form of 
inability to collect taxes adequate for its needs, to persuade the public 
to save money in sufficient quantities, or to control prices directly. 
There have been notable cases of indifference in territories under 
enemy occupation and control. 

It is noteworthy that strong and determined governments have had 
little difficulty in preventing serious inflation in this war so far; only in 
countries with weak executives or countries under enemy occupation 
has it assumed alarming proportions. The far greater success attained 
by the main belligerents in this war, as compared with the last, has been 
largely due, not to any improvements in fiscal or monetary policy in the 
narrow sense—governments have again had to borrow extensively 
from banks, and cannot possibly be sure that their patriotic appeals 
will increase saving sufficiently to neutralize the extra purchasing power 
so created—but to improvements in price-control and rationing. The 
enforcement of a limitation of prices demands great thoroughness in the 
executive as well as a law-abiding attitude on the part of the public; 
it cannot succeed unless the individual has confidence that he can meet 
his essential needs—or secure his fair share of the available supplies— 
by purchases at the controlled prices. Hence, not only a strong arm but 
an efficient and comprehensive system of rationing is essential to a 
government seeking to control prices by decree in the face of a surplus 
of purchasing-power such as is almost certain to arise in total war. 
The distinction between the governments which have and those which 
have not been able to achieve these conditions has been a remarkably 
clear one, as the discussion of some particular cases in the succeeding 
part of this article will show. 


A. J.B. 








THE DEVELOPMENTS IN GREECE 
A Day-to-day Summary 


Dec. 19.—The Navy Minister told the press that it might not be 
necessary for the Government to obtain the King’s signature to set up a 
Regency; the Cabinet could solve the question in a revolutionary way, 
but the King could not be a revolutionary. 

M. Porphyrogennis was understood to have informed Gen. Scobie 
that, owing to street fighting, he had been unable to leave his house to 
bring the E.A.M. reply to the demand that they should disarm. 

M. Papandreou stated that E.A.M. had indicated willingness to 
accept Gen. Scobie’s conditions if certain political questions were 
settled. 

The operation to open the road to Piraeus was continued. Averoff 
prison remained in E.L.A.S. hands, and it was officially stated that the 
British troops had only been able to rescue 235 of the 640 prisoners 
held there. Many women prisoners were believed to have perished in a 
fire which destroyed part of the prison after E.L.A.S. troops blew up 
the walls. 

The director-general of U.N.R.R.A. stated, in London, that the 
situation in Greece had compelled the temporary evacuation of a sub- 
stantial part of the mission which had been co-operating with the 
Anglo-American relief authorities in the distribution of supplies. The 
decision was taken only when several members of the staff had been 
wounded. 

Dec. 20.—British H.Q. announced the capture by E.L.A.S. of the 
R.A.F. H.Q. at Kifissia, 10 miles out of Athens. The garrison at Volos 
had been evacuated without incident. The situation at Salonika and 
Patras was unchanged. Aircraft dropped leaflets with a warning from 
Gen. Scobie to civilians that rebel guns still firing after g a.m. on Dec. 
21 would be attacked “with all the arms at my disposal. . . . For their 
personal security all civilians in the areas concerned must immediately 
evacuate to a distance of 500 metres from the position of the guns”. 

The quisling Premier Rallis and 18 other collaborators who had been 
in the Averoff prison were arrested by the police. 

E.L.A.S. criers with megaphones exhorted their followers to hold 
out for one more day, promising an armistice based on a Regency. 

Mr. Eden, speaking in Parliament about the rival forces in Greece, 
pointed out that the Mountain Brigade fought with great gallantry in 
North Africa and had a great welcome when they returned to Greece. 
The Sacred Battalion had never been in Attica, and was now engaged 
with some German remnants in the Greek islands. He then denied 
that any suggestion had been made by the Ambassador in Athens or 
anyone else to the Greek Government that the demonstration arranged 
for Dec. 3 should be prohibited. 

On the question of British intervention in general he said that the 
Government knew there were risks in sending troops to Athens, but he 
still thought the decision to do so was right. They consulted the 
United States beforehand, and went there with their agreement, and 
16 
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conveyed their decision to go to the Soviet Government, who also 
approved that decision. 

It was true that, for reasons of operational security, they did not, 
before going, describe their plans and intentions in detail to the Greeks, 
and so could not give them a clear answer to the many appeals they were 
making to Britain to go into Greece, appeals made because the Greek 
Government saw the situation developing and wanted Britain to drive 
the remnants of the Germans out. Agreement was reached at Caserta— 
and he read out the clauses of the document—and at that date, before 
the actual return to Greece, there was no issue which divided the Greek 
Ministers amongst themselves and no issue which divided the British 
Government from any part of their Greek friends. 

As to their reason for going to Greece it was true they had an interest in 
the Mediterranean, but they went to Greece to bring food and supplies, 
and in a normal week of deliveries, e.g. Nov. 18 to 24, they unloaded 
in the Piraeus alone over 20,000 tons of food, in Kalamata and Patras 
over 4000 tons each, in Mytilene over 7000 tons, and in Chios over 
2700, as well as very large quantities of clothing. 

The armistice terms he considered to be the minimum, because if 
arms were left in the hands of people in civilian clothes in Athens for a 
long period the moment political tension rose there would be the risk 
of a recurrence of what was happening now. Gen. Scobie’s demand 
for the surrender of arms only applied to the Athens and Piraeus area. 
The right-wing organization X, which tried to join the British forces 
against E.A.M., had been disarmed by British troops “‘as they were 
acting contrary to the orders issued by the prevailing Government and 
Gen. Scobie regarding the carriage of arms by irregular forces’’, to 
quote Gen. Scobie’s telegram of Dec. 8. 

As to the King, it was on the advice of Mr. Churchill and himself, 
given personally, that he was still in England; that was not imposing 
the King, with British bayonets, on the Greek people. The British 
Government were not against a Regency, and actually it was the 
Ambassador in Athens who first suggested it, and his judgment was 
confirmed by Mr. Macmillan when he reached there. It was for the 
Greeks themselves to decide whether they wanted a Regency or not, 
and the King was. now awaiting the advice of his Ministers. 

Dec. 21.—M. Papandreou told a representative of the British press 
that Britain had never in history been held in more intense affection 
by the masses of the Greek people, and never had she done Greece 
higher service than she had rendered with her troops in standing up on 
behalf of an unarmed Government representing the great majority of 
the country against an armed minority bent on imposing a Nazi-like 
tyranny. 

He protested against the misapprehensions of British and American 
Left-wing leaders, and against unfair reporting of the events of the 
first week of December. For 6 months they had made concession after 
concession to the E.A.M. in the hope of conciliation. They had long 
since recognized the E.A.M. leaders’ intention gradually to seize power 
under cover of the Coalition. He then gave instances of the concessions 
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made, the last of which was to agree not to form a new Army in numeri- 
cal excess of E.L.A.S. and to count the E.D.E.S. forces on the Govern- 
ment side in this calculation. 

He denied emphatically the existence of any elements who could 
reorganize the Right-Wing with a view to imposing a new dictatorship, 
and pointed out that the security battalion leaders were in prison and 
the gendarmerie were disarmed. He also denied that the police fired 
the first shots on Dec. 3, and that the loss of life then was the cause of 
the insurrection; he could produce numerous proofs that revolution 
had already been decided upon. On Dec. 3 Rizospastis in an article 
by Zevgos (the Communist Minister of Agriculture) wrote that “now 
the word is with the powder blackened weapons of our fighters’. 
For the next 3 days police stations were murderously attacked without 
retaliation, and not till after 3 days did Gen. Scobie authorize defence 
action. 

He also said that, far from seeing British intervention as unwar- 
ranted, the overwhelming majority of the people recognized in it cause 
for everlasting gratitude. 

Lord Cranborne, replying to a debate in the Lords, said that the 
Government had absolutely nothing to hide in regard to their Greek 
policy, and their conscience was absolutely clear. As to the firing on 
Dec. 3 the evidence they had did not support the contention that the 
police were responsible, but went to show that the crowd had already 
roughly handled the police and disarmed several of them before any 
shots were fired. In any case, that incident was not the main cause of 
the trouble that followed. The march of E.L.A.S. on Athens must be 
regarded as a deliberate attack on the free institutions of Greece. 

He declared that the views of the King of the Hellenes about his 
public duty had been entirely correct. As to the question of a Regency 
such a movement entirely depended on the support obtained from the 
Greeks, but if it were set up and failed the position would be worse 
than before. The British Government were not against it; they only 
wanted to be certain it was a practical proposition. 

British H.Q. reported that the calling-up of age groups by the 
Government for National Guard battalions in Athens was being met 
with an enthusiastic response. They now numbered: 6,500, nearly all 
war veterans. 

Government loud-speakers in Athens announced that Mr. Eden 
had said in Parliament the previous day that the British were supporting 
a Regency. 

Unofficial reports stated that dockers and other organizations at 
Piraeus had sent a telegram of thanks to Mr. Churchill, and that at 
Koukaki, a liberated suburb, British troops were greeted with embraces 
and tears of joy. 

Mr. Macmillan arrived back in Athens from a visit to F.-M. Alexander 
in Italy. 

Reports were current of the formation of a new party, the Left 
Front, intended to be “between the Right Wing of the old parties and 
the extreme Left responsible for the mutinies”. The Democratic 
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Socialist Party, the National Unionists, the Labour and Agricultural 
Party, the Socialist Union, groups of new Liberals, and a group of 
Agriculturalists were understood to be joining it. 

Dec. 22.—E.L.A.S. forces driven from their positions in the south of 
Athens were reported to be transferring the bulk of their forces to the 
north of the city. In Epirus they were reported to be moving against 
E.D.E.S. territory. Reports also continued of Bulgars, Albanians, and 
Yugoslavs crossing the frontier ostensibly to assist E.L.A.S. 

M. Papandreou was reported to have received a message from the 
guerrilla leader in Crete, Gen. Papadakis, thanking him and Gen. 
Scobie for their vigorous opposition to the attempts to overthrow the 
Government. The E.A.M. reply to Gen. Scobie’s note of Dec. 16 was 
received at British H.Q. 

Dec. 23.—Fighting in north-west Greece with E.D.E.S. began on 
22nd in Epirus. 2 E.L.A.S. divisions crossed the line of area allotted 
to Zervas at Caserta. 

M. Sophoulis told the press that E.A.M. was “a political movement 
of extermination which, by the use of arms and violence, is arbitrarily 
trying to subject the Greek people to its will”. It was untrue to repre- 
sent British action as arbitrary interference in Greek affairs, and “‘a 
gross misrepresentation of facts and perversion of the truth”’ to present 
the rebellion as a noble fight for democratic liberties. 

British troops recaptured Piraeus station and adjacent warehouses. 

The E.L.A.S. Central Committee’s reply to Gen. Scobie was pub- 
lished. It maintained that the onus of preserving order in Greece and of 
restoring to the people their liberties and stability fell on the Govern- 
ment and was no affair of Britain. It objected to the proposal that the 
Mountain Brigade should be confined to their barracks and asked for 
their withdrawal from the Athens area. It also required “‘fuller verifica- 
tion and execution” of the disarming of the security battalions, and their 
confinement. Finally, it said “it is self-evident that supporters of 
E.L.A.S. in Athens and the Piraeus will, on general agreement being 
reached, cease their resistance simultaneously with the removal of our 
remaining units in Athens and the Piraeus. We accept the disarmament 
of these supporters of E.L.A.S.; it is equally self-evident that this will 
take place simultaneously with that of supporters of the opposite party. 
We propose that the only realizable method will be for this to be under- 
taken by a Greek Government of mutual confidence which will be 
formed. It is in any case a matter of principle that the surrender of 
arms by Greek citizens can be made only to the Greek Government”. 

Dec. 25.—It was announced that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden had 
arrived in Athens, and had consulted with Sir Harold Alexander, 
Mr. Macmillan, and the British Ambassador. They then interviewed 
M. Papandreou, and informed him they proposed to convene a con- 
ference, representative so far as possible of Greek political opinion, to 
put an end to fratricidal ‘strife and enable Greece to resume her place 
among the United Nations. The central E.L.A.S. committee was 
being invited to send delegates, and the Archbishop of Athens had 
consented to preside. 
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Archbishop Damaskinos, in an appeal to the people, said they were 
in danger of losing all the moral gains of 4 years’ struggle, and they had 
become the slaves of passion. He called on them to fling away their 
arms. 

Dec. 26.—The conference opened and was attended by Archbishop 
Damaskinos (in the chair), M. Papandreou, M. Sophoulis (the Liberal 
Party), M. Kaphandares (Progressive Party), Gen. Plastiras, M. 
Maximos (Popular Party), and M. Siantos, M. Partsalides, and Gen. 
Mandakis (E.A.M.). M. Siantos was secretary-general of the K.K.E., 
M. Partsalides secretary-general of E.A.M. and a member of the 
K.K.E. and Gen. Mandakis a guerrilla leader, regarded as second in 
command to Gen. Sarafis. The U.S. and Soviet Ambassadors and 
a French representative also attended. 

Mr. Churchill made a speech in which he said that when he saw 
M. Papandreou the previous day he proposed that there should be an 
all-party conference, and M. Papandreou said immediately that he 
would welcome it. He emphasized that he did not intend to obstruct 
the Greek leaders’ deliberations, and “‘we British and other represen- 
tatives of the great united victorious Powers will leave you Greeks to 
your own discussions . . . and we shall not trouble you unless you send 
for us again’’. 

After saying that British forces came to Greece with the knowledge 
and approval of President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin, he pointed 
out that when they came there were Germans to throw out. They had 
no thought in view but the restoration of Greece to her place in the 
ranks of the Allies. They had now become involved in the troubles that 
had arisen through doing what they believed was their duty, and that 
duty they would discharge inflexibly and to the end. They were now 
bound in honour to bring the matter to a good conclusion, and they 
must, of course, ask the acceptance and fulfilment of Gen. Scobie’s 
terms. 

F.-M. Alexander said he and his soldiers had only one enemy and 
that was the Germans, and “instead of my having to pour British troops 
into Athens you should be pouring Greek brigades into Italy to march 
... against the common foe”’. 

M. Partsalides said he expressed the feelings of the Greek people on 
behalf of E.A.M. for the efforts of the Prime Minister of their great ally, 
and was convinced that “these clashes between the Greek people and 
between them and British troops will not shake the traditional relations 
of the Greek people with the British people”. They thanked Mr. 
Churchill for taking the initiative regarding the conference, but felt, 
he said, that “inasmuch as it is a conference among our political parties 

the parties of E.A.M. also should have been called—E.A.M. which 
commands the living forces of the nation and which was the first to rise 
in support of the great struggle which the British Empire waged 
alone”’. 

Mr. Eden, in a word of explanation, said that, in suggesting the 
conference, they did not strive for a meeting of all parties, but for a 
conference between the leading representatives of all shades of Greek 
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opinion, and it would be, of course, for the conference itself to invite 
anybody else it wished to attend. 

A large quantity of dynamite was found in a sewer outside the Hotel 
Grande Bretagne, where M. Papandreou and other Ministers and Gen. 
Scobie and his staff were living. 

Dec. 27.—Mr. Churchill issued a statement saying that the Greek 
question would be discussed at a conference of the three great Allies 
which he hoped would soon take place. He then said, “there would 
have been a great massacre if we had not intervened”. He hoped the 
conference would bring a solution but, if not, British troops there and 
on the way would make them masters of Athens and Attica. They were 
absolutely determined, he said, that the whole of the built-up area of 
Athens must be cleared, and would use whatever force was necessary. 

He also said there was no question of the King returning until after 
a free plebiscite had been taken. 

The Conference met, and was understood to have unanimously 
decided in favour of a Regency. The E.L.A.S. representatives then 
stated their terms, and, according to reports from Government sources, 
after prolonged discussion, the Archbishop adjourned the Conference 
‘‘until such time as he thinks it is necessary to call it again’”’. 

Unofficial reports indicated that the E.L.A.S. terms included the 
disbandment of all forces, including the new National Guard and the 
recruiting of a new one, officered by men approved by E.L.A.S. They 
also demanded 45 or 50 per cent of the seats in the Cabinet, including 
the Ministries of Justice and the Interior, and the under-Secretaryships 
of War and Foreign Affairs. 

Gen. Plastiras declared that if these conditions were accepted he 
would leave Greece. 

M. Svolos did not attend the conference, though invited (he was the 
leading representative of the moderate element in E.A.M.). E.L.A.S. 
were asked to bring as many representatives as they wished, but only 
the two Communist leaders attended. 

Before the Conference opened a 45-minute truce was observed over 
a corridor of the city to allow the E.L.A.S. delegates to reach the meet- 
ing place. E.L.A.S. guns broke the truce after 10 minutes, and fighting 
went on later and through the night. 

Mr. Churchill received the press and explained why British forces 
had come to Greece. He repeated that if they had not intervened there 
would have been a very serious massacre in Athens, and then emphasi- 
zed that there was not the slightest foundation for stories that Britain 
was supporting a Fascist Government, trying to bring back the King 
or to impose a particular rule on Greece, or endeavouring to get some 
advantage or lasting control for herself. ‘‘We seek nothing from 
Greece’, he said, “‘except her friendship.” 

They were absolutely determined, he went on, that the whole of the 
built-up area must be cleared of armed persons not under the control 
of any recognized Government. If no agreement was reached the guns 
would go on firing, and they would establish security and peace and 
order in Attica. They must expect that in a not very long time he and 
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Marshal Stalin and President Roosevelt would meet, and review the 
situation. 

Jt was announced in Athens that up to Dec. 16 Military Liaison 
had landed 66,337 tons of foodstuffs at the g principal ports 

Dec. 28.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden left Athens for London. 

The British Embassy issued a report stating that the Archbishop saw 
the British statesmen the previous evening and gave them an account 
of the proceedings at the first 2 days of the conference. He reported the 
overwhelming desire of those present for the immediate establishment 
of a Regency as an essential prelude to the solution of the many pro- 
blems before the conference. The British Ministers undertook, on 
behalf of their Government, to recommend the acceptance of this 
course to the King of the Hellenes. The Archbishop had adjourned the 
conference for the time being. 

The Archbishop issued a report stating that he had requested 
political leaders taking part in the conference to state in writing their 
views on the terms of E.A.M. as they were presented by its members 
during the previous day’s session. 

British H.Q. reported that the progress of clearing Athens and the 
Piraeus was progressing slowly but satisfactorily. Resistance within the 
built-up areas was being offered by the original Athens E.L.A.S. corps, 
and the insurgents who entered the city area earlier in December were 
now moving out to positions in and astride the roads leading to it. An 
attack on the R.A.F. landing ground the previous day was repulsed. 
In Epirus Gen. Zervas’s forces were falling back under E.L.A.S. 
pressure, and evacuated Igoumenitsa. 

Dec. 29.—M. Papandreou telegraphed to the King announcing that 
he had placed his resignation “at the disposal of Greek political circles’. 

British and Greek forces launched a three-pronged attack to clear the 
south-eastern quarter of Athens and captured Ardittos Hill, giving 
them control of nearly half of the city. Mountain Brigade forces drove 
south-west from the eastern edge of Athens to remove the threat to the 
Athens-Phaleron road. The number of E.L.A.S. prisoners taken was 
now 7,500. 

The Central Committee of E.A.M. sent a memorandum to Mr. 
Churchill thanking him for his initiative in calling a meeting to find a 
solution of the crisis. It went on, “Unfortunately, although during the 
meeting on Dec. 27 we proposed a logical basis for agreement the 
negotiations were vitiated by the policies of that part of the old political 
world whose aim is to reach a solution by force depending on British 
arms. ‘These are the people who, with their inflexible policy and bad 
advice and their distortion of the true aims of our fight have managed 
to embroil British troops in the fight against the Greeks. They postpone 
a solution of the crisis in the hope of obtaining party gains. . . . 

“There is nothing to justify the continuation of hostilities, especially 
since the Left has accepted the basic points of Gen. Scobie’s memoran- 
dum and, by its conciliatory proposals in the political field, is rendering 
much easier the finding of a solution for all outstanding questions.”’ 
The cessation of hostilities would have created the right atmosphere for 
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agreement, because it would have obliged the extreme Right to become 
less intransigent. The Greek people have never for a moment ceased 
to believe in their great allies, and particularly Great Britain. Their 
burning desire is to see all armed units engaged in the common fight 
to crush Hitler’s Germany. Our immediate and only aim is to stop 
bloodshed and return to a peaceful and the secure, free, and democratic 
evolution of our land... .” 

Dec. 30.—The King, in a proclamation published in Athens 
addressed to the Archbishop, appointed him Regent during the period 
of emergency and authorized and required him to take all steps 
necessary to restore order and tranquillity throughout the Kingdom. 

He declared he was “resolved not to return to Greece unless sum- 
moned by a free and fair expression of the national will”, and also his 
“desire that there should be ascertained by processes of democratic 
government the freely expressed wishes of the Greek people as soon as 
these storms have passed”’. 

British H.Q. issued a statement charging E.L.A.S. with maltreatment 
of British prisoners and of “many contraventions of the recognized 
usages of war”. Prisoners had been deprived of their uniforms and 
boots and forced to march barefoot to places in the mountains, and 
E.L.A.S. had refused to allow Red Cross parcels to be sent to them. 

Dec. 31.—M. Papandreou’s Government resigned. 

Gen. Scobie replied to the E.A.M. memorandum of Dec. 28 and 
pointed out that “it had not been made clear by the E.L.A.S. Central 
Committee, either in the previous correspondence with Gen. Scobie 
or at the recent conferences, that E.L.A.S. had accepted the two 
conditions which the General had made public in his memoranda of 
Dec. 12 and 16. If the Central Committee will confirm their acceptance 
of these two conditions and will send an officer or officers with full 
power to this H.Q. arrangements can be made forthwith for the execu- 
tion of these conditions and the cessation of hostilities. A safe conduct 
will be immediately provided for such officer or officers”. (The two 
conditions were that E.L.A.S. forces must evacuate Attica, and cease 
resistance in Athens and hand in their arms). 

Archbishop Damaskinos, in a broadcast message to the people, em- 
phasized the necessity for the authority of the State being reinstated 
without delay over all persons. The hour had struck for great decisions 
expressed in patriotic acts. Recent experience had shown that negotia- 
tions carried on in the midst of a troubled psychological atmosphere had 
no effect but to contribute to the continuation of the dangerous state of 
suspense, and for that reason “‘we insist’’, he said, “‘that it is a necessity 
of national urgency that immediate agreement be reached for the 
conflicts to be broken off, this being an indispensable beginning and 
pre-condition for the achievement of the radical and salutary solutions 
which the Government ... will study speedily and apply without 
hesitation to all questions. . . .” 

Only a State founded on the principle of law, applying in their 
entirety the basic democratic principles of freedom, equality, and justice 
was capable of ensuring internal tranquillity, the administration of 
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racial justice, the assurance of social equilibrium, and the enjoyment of 
democratic liberties. In such a State all solutions by force must be 
excluded. 

He appealed to those who were in a position to inspire the popular 
masses that they should contribute to normality by the means which 
were at their disposal, and called upon those bearing arms to agree to 
lay them down at once. 

British H.Q. reported good progress in clearing the south-eastern 
suburbs of Athens, with artillery and air support. On Dec. 29 800 
prisoners were taken and 300 E.L.A.S. men killed. In Epirus Gen. 
Zervas’s troops were reported to be crossing over to Corfu. 

Jan. 1, 1945.—Unofficial reports stated that E.L.A.S. Central 
Committee had sent a memorandum to the Regent stating that they 
were prepared to order ‘‘cease fire’’ and lay down their arms as soon as 
political questions were settled. It was announced officially that M. 
Zevgos and another E.L.A.S. delegate were in conference with Gen. 
Scobie. 

British H.Q. announced that the S.E. suburbs were now cleared and 
further areas in the Piraeus occupied. The main electric power station 
for the whole area was recovered the previous day. In Epirus the with- 
drawal of the E.D.E.S. force and the evacuation of refugees from 
Preveza was completed. 

The British Army served 334,000 free meals in Athens and the 
Piraeus, apart from aid given by various relief organizations. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 


Enemy air activity with V weapons against Britain continued, and on 
Dec. 24 it was announced that in the 24 hours just ended it had been 
extended to Northern England. Casualties and damage were reported. 

By Dec. 19 it was clear that Rundstedt’s attack aimed at the Meuse 
was being made in 5 thrusts: towards Monschau, towards Malmédy, 
towards St. Vith by a converging pincer movement, into Luxembourg 
from the frontier area of Vianden, and into central Luxembourg 
from near Echternach. Monschau was lost temporarily but quickly 
recaptured. The deepest penetration was near Stavelot, where the 
Germans gained 20 miles on the way to Malmédy, but American 
resistance quickly stiffened, and counter-thrusts ended in 2,200 Ger- 
mans being captured. The 2 columns moving on St. Vith were stopped 
east and south of it, and near Echternach, on the Luxembourg border, 
very hard fighting went on in which the town changed hands more than 
once. The weather was described as the worst of the whole autumn for 
flying, and until Dec. 23 the Tactical A.F. was hardly able to operate. 
The weather then cleared, and on 3 days Dec. 24-26 the T.A.F. flew 
over 14,000 sorties, 6,000 of them on Dec. 24 alone. 
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For security reasons no reports of the fighting were released until 48 
hours afterwards, and it is not possible to trace the enemy progress day 
by day. Very heavy fighting took place in the neighbourhood of Mal- 
médy and Stavelot, on the right flank of the German advance, and west 
of Echternach on the left flank, and the enemy were held in both areas, 
but they were able to carry through their thrust due west, reaching 
Celles and Ciney, only 4 or 5 miles from the Meuse. The recovery of 
Stavelot was announced on Dec. 21 and of Malmedy on Dec. 22. 

In the south the Germans, finding Bastogne strongly held, by- 
passed it and pushed on to St. Hubert and Laroche, cutting the roads 
to Bastogne, while they surrounded Wiltz, further to the south-east. 
Fortunately the Bastogne garrison held out with great gallantry despite 
a call to surrender, and this, together with the strong resistance further 
north, especially west of Stavelot, narrowed down the German front and 
prevented Rundstedt from getting enough elbow room to maintain the 
weight and range of his attack on an adequate scale, especially when, 
after Dec. 23 the Tactical Air Forces were able to operate effectively 
against his troop concentrations and transport. 

In the centre, however, 2 tank spearheads had by Dec. 24 night 
reached points only 4 miles from Dinant. They were then held, and by 
noon on Dec. 25 it was stated that the threat to the east bank of the 
Meuse had been warded off. Major air attacks by heavy bombers on 
enemy concentrations in the St. Vith area played a big part in this. On 
Dec. 26 it was stated that on Dec. 23 and 24 between St. Vith and 
Bastogne alone 864 motor vehicles had been destroyed and 332 damaged. 

On Dec. 26 the loss of Rochefort was announced, and the arrival of 
advanced prongs at Celles and Ciney, but from that point the pounding 
of the enemy’s lines of communications and the firm stand of the 
Americans on both his flanks began to take effect. Many of his tanks 
ran out of fuel, 17 at Celles alone. The U.S. gth A.F. announced that in 
nearly 9,000 sorties since Dec. 16 they had destroyed or disabled 571 
tanks and armoured cars, 3,521 lorries, and 685 or more railway wagons, 
etc., and had shot down 362 aircraft, for the loss of 172. On the northern 
enemy flank La Gleize was retaken, with prisoners and several tanks. 

On Dec. 27 it was announced that 3rd Army forces from the Saar 
front had made contact with the Bastogne garrison after a drive at great 
speed from the south. Bastogne had held out for 8 days and g nights. 
Ground was also recovered further east between Echternach and 
Diekirch and several villages taken. The position was now described as 
follows: The Germans were employing 20 divisions, 8 of them tank 
divisions, in a thrust due west, after being headed off from the direction 
of Liége and prevented from working round the northern shoulder of 
the American positions. They then tried to reach the Meuse further 
south, through Bastogne, but failed, and so made another attempt, 

going round Bastogne and then south and west to Libramont and St. 
Hubert. They were held here also (after taking Libramont—reported 
Dec. 26) and then made their main advance up the Ourthe valley to 
Hotton. Very heavy fighting took place there and round Grandmenil 
and Manhay, the recapture of these 2 places being announced on Dec. 
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28, when the wiping out of a considerable enemy force, with 1,000 
prisoners taken, at Celles was also reported. German losses between 
Hotton and Marche were very heavy. 

A U.S. staff officer now stated that 2 Panzer divisions had been 
virtually destroyed, 400 tanks having been put out of action by the 
Army and 415 by the Air Force, the total in 12 days probably reaching 
1,000, while 1,088 aircraft had been destroyed or damaged. At Bastogne 
the garrison were believed to have destroyed 148 tanks and 28 half- 
tracks during their stand before the 3rd Army forces arrived, and the 
latter destroyed many more, recaptured several places nearby and 
crossed the Sure river, and also retook Echternach. 

Reports on Dec. 29 spoke of enemy withdrawals north of Roche- 
fort, but pointed out that there were still 2 Panzer armies in the salient. 
Humain had been recaptured, and next day that of Rochefort was 
announced. 

The 3rd Army launched a fresh attack west of Bastogne early on 
Dec. 30, and made progress towards Houffalize, a vital enemy road 
centre. This narrowed the waist of the German bulge to 15 miles, and 
in the fighting north of Bastogne the enemy lost 67 tanks. 

From the beginning of the attack, the Germans. dropped many groups 
of parachute troops behind the Allied lines, most of whom were 
reported to have been successfully dealt with. They also made use of 
American tanks, lorries, and other vehicles in which troops in U.S. 
uniforms did their utmost to disrupt Allied communications. On 
Dec. 19 reports were brought in by eyewitnesses of the murder by the 
Germans of some 130 prisoners, including medical staff, captured at 
Monschau on Dec. 17. 

There was little news of operations on the other fronts. The 9th 
Army were reported, on Dec. 19, to be clearing Wiirm and Mullendorf, 
and the 7th to be gaining ground 7 miles north-west of Wissembourg, 
but they were driven out of Bundenthal and Berg, and were unable to 
cross the Lauter. Sigolsheim, north of Colmar, was also lost. On Dec. 
19th the 3rd Army attacked from the Saarlautern bridgehead area and 
captured 40 pill-boxes and fortified buildings. They also cleared 
Dillingen. The French 1st Army completed the eviction of the Ger- 
mans who had filtered back into Kayserberg and Kintzheim. 

On Jan. 1 the Germans made 5 counter-attacks against the 7th Army 
along the Palatinate border, especially near Bitche and at Bannstein, 6 
miles further south-east. No loss of ground was reported. 

In the air joint operations were carried out by heavy bombers of the 
R.A.F. and the U.S. 8th A.F. against Rundstedt’s offensive, and on 
Dec. 19 many attacks on railways and roads north of Trier up to the 
Monschau area were reported. Trier itself was also bombed several 
times. All the more important rail centres behind the German front 
were bombed frequently, particularly at Cologne, Coblenz, Bonn, 
Bingen, Euskirchen, Homburg, Fulda, and Miinchen-Gladbach. Oil 
refineries were also attacked, and great damage done at Hamburg, 
Harburg, and Misburg. 

On Dec. 23-25 heavy bombers destroyed 222 enemy aircraft, for the 
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loss of 97, in attacks on airfields in the Frankfurt area as well as on rail 
centres, roads, and troops in the battle area and behind it. On Dec. 26 
51 aircraft were destroyed and 20 more badly damaged in attacks in 
which 62 tanks and armoured vehicles and 560 transport lorries were 
wrecked, and 79 tanks, etc. and 297 lorries damaged, all for the loss of 
28 aircraft. 

In the 4 days Dec. 24-27 A.A. guns alone shot down 138 aircraft 
over the battle area and the U.S. 8th A.F. destroyed 248. By Dec. 31 
there had been 7 days of clear weather, and during this Allied planes 
made 28,000 sorties, and destroyed nearly 800 of the enemy. On that 
day over 2,000 U.S. aircraft and large formations of R.A.F. heavies 
were out, and during attacks on oil refineries and rail and road centres 
shot down 86 of the enemy for the loss of 35 bombers and 1o fighters 
(with some pilots saved). 

On Jan. 1 the Luftwaffe made a number of attacks on Allied airfields 
and also raided Brussels. They lost 125 shot down over airfields for 
the loss of 4 Allied pilots, and their total losses for the day were 188 
planes. Allied losses were 25, in operations which included 4,000 
offensive sorties. Lancasters breached the Dortmund-Ems Canal for 
the 4th time, and Mosquitoes dropped 4,000-lb. bombs in the mouth of 
several railway tunnels. Over 800 U.S. heavies, with escort, bombed 
oil refineries in Germany for the roth day running. 

Other operations included attacks on the Gestapo H.Q. at Oslo, on 
V2 sites and stores at several places in Holland, the Politz synthetic 
oil plant, near Stettin, and enemy shipping off Norway. 

The Germans were by Dec. 19 somewhat guarded in their claims as 
to the importance of their offensive, stating that it was not a turning 
point in the war, but rather a shrewd blow taking the enemy by surprise 
and giving him a foretaste of the magnitude and impossibility of his 
task. Next day they claimed the capture of 10,000 prisoners and the 
destruction or capture of 200 tanks, and on Dec. 21 said the prisoners 
numbered 20,000. A gap of 60 miles had already been made in the 
centre of the Allied front, and the operations showed the qualitative 
superiority of German tanks in a war of movement. 

On Dec. 23 they stated that over 1,000 rockets had been aimed at 
Britain, and industry had worked on further development of V2 in 
factories inaccessible to Allied bombers. 

On Dec. 21 a Berlin spokesman denied categorically that U.S. trans- 
port, equipment, or markings had been used: no such orders had been 
issued by the Wehrmacht. He also declared that all prisoners were 
treated strictly. according to international law. The News Agency 
reported that Luftwaffe squadrons now taking the air were strong enough 
to provide adequate cover for the ground troops and numerous enough 
to go over to the attack. 

On Dec. 27 Sertorius said the battle was turning more and more into 
one of attrition. Dittmar declared that Anglo-American arrogance, 
which had dropped all moral inhibitions in its dealings with the German 
people, had been knocked silly, and events had proved the absurdity 
of the mentality of 130 million Americans. 
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On Dec. 28 the whole character of the battle was described as having 
changed in the past 2 or 3 days—it was becoming a disorderly battle of 
destruction. But it had spoilt the whole of Eisenhower’s winter plans. 
Next day Sertorius remarked that Rundstedt now had to brave the 
growing ferocity of the Allied flank attacks and try to pump into the 
breach he had made fresh reserves along lines subjected to weighty 
enemy air attacks. In the south the Americans were storming ahead 
with vastly superior forces. 

On Jan. 1 they claimed to have destroyed 300 Allied aircraft on 
the ground and probably 79 in the air. 


RUSSIA 

No Russian reports were issued, but the Germans claimed successes 
in defensive fighting in Courland. They stated that on Dec. 21 the 
Russians launched 3 attacks: one in Latvia, and two against East Prussia, 
west from Suwalki and in the Schlossberg area respectively. All break 
through attempts in Courland were stopped south of Frauenburg and 
111 tanks put out of action, making 334 since the beginning of the third 
defensive battle in Latvia. 

On Dec. 28 the Russians announced that 2 enemy destroyers and a 
torpedo boat had been sunk in the Gulf of Finland. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


In northern Hungary and southern Slovakia steady progress was 
made during the last 10 days of December north-westward from 
Miskolcz up to the frontier, and towards Kosice and Lucenec. Among 
places taken were Rima-Szecs, Szecseny, Ozd (the last town in the 
industrial area of Hungary), Kisterenye, Rima-Szombat, and Salgo- 
tarjan. The Germans in southern Slovakia were stated to be in full 
retreat by Dec. 20, and Kosice was invested from 3 sides. Lucenec was 
being by-passed by a force moving up the Sajo Valley. The enemy 
forces based in Kosice and Presov were now isolated from the west, 
having lost the use of the railway from Kosice to Prague and the 
secondary line via the Low Tatras. 

On Dec. 26 it was announced that 3rd Ukrainian Army forces had 
reached the Danube at Esztergom, 25 miles north-west of Budapest, 
completing the encirclement of the capital. The eastern arm of the 
Danube north of Buda was forced by troops which now joined up with 
those on the west bank, while those which captured Esztergom were 
pushing on along the south bark of the river towards Komarno 

In South Slovakia by Dec. 27 all the ground between the Ipel and the 
Hron had been cleared, and on Dec. 29 the Hron was crossed at 
its confluence with the Danube and bridgeheads established. The 
Russians were also by the end of December only 2 miles from 
Lucenec. 

A further offensive was opened on Dec. 21 south-east of Szekes- 
fehervar. The Germans fought fiercely between that town (a junction 
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of 8 roads and 6 railways) and Balaton, but on Dec. 26 Felsograd, 25 miles 
west of Buda, and Bolgard, south-west of Szekesfehervar, were captured 
after actions in which the Germans lost a large number of tanks. Mean- 
while the outskirts of Buda were being attacked from both east and 
west, and by the end of the month fighting was going on in the streets. 
On Dec. 30 two Russian envoys who entered the city under the pro- 
tection of the white flag to demand its surrender were shot by the 
Germans—one of them in the back as he drove away, and it became 
evident that the Germans were determined to fight to the end in Buda 
no matter at what cost to the garrison and to the city itself. On Jan. 1 
the population—swollen to some 2 million—were reported to be facing 
slow starvation, while the city was without electricity or running water. 

Air attacks included heavy raids by U.S. aircraft on the principal 
synthetic oil plants in Austria, Czechoslovakia (Pardubice and Kolin), 
and Poland, on munitions plant at Pilsen, several places in Austria, 
railway centres, and Budapest itself. 

In the fighting north of Budapest a large force of Germans was sur- 
rounded in the Danube bend, as a result of Russian progress from the 
east and up from the south to Esztergom, and by the end of the month 
it had been virtually wiped out. In the area between the Hron and Ipol 
rivers also many enemy groups were destroyed, 5,000 being killed and 
6,000 captured on Dec. 27 and 28 alone. 

In Yugoslavia Tito’s forces took Podgorica on Dec. 19, inflicting great 
losses on the Germans, and also reached Remeke, near Zagreb. The 
Balkan Air Force meanwhile did great destruction among enemy trans- 
port, especially in the south. On Dec. 23 Tito captured Draganic, on 
the line going north from Zagreb, and also got control of 20 miles of the 
line near Doboj, south of Brod. 

The Germans reported successful defensive actions almost daily, 
occasionally with claims of ground gained on the Ipol river, and while 
admitting penetrations of their defences in some areas, e.g. south-east of 
Szekesfehervar, they stated that these were sealed off. 

In Yugoslavia they explained, on Dec. 27, that until the beginning 
of December their forces in the Podgorica area had secured the west 
flank of their troops moving out of Greece, but the enemy had now cut 
their road back to the north. Their battle-group, fighting for several 
weeks, had, however, thrown off the enemy and forced a break through 
to the mountains of Montenegro, and had now linked up with the main 
force in Northern Montenegro. 

On Jan. 1 the News Agency described the report of the shooting of 
the Soviet envoys in Budapest as ‘‘a lie from beginning to end’’, put out 
by Moscow for the sole purpose of creating a pretext for the deliberate 
destruction of the city. 


ITALY 
The 8th Army made progress against strong opposition, and by Dec. 
22 the Canadians had reached the Senio on a 6-mile front, after attacking 
from the Canale Naviglio bridgehead on Dec. 19. They captured 
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Bagnacavallo on Dec. 21 and on Dec. 24 occupied Rosetta, on the 
Senio. Meanwhile Indian and Polish forces both got patrols across the 
river, and on Dec. 26 the 8th Army was holding a 20-mile front on its 
east bank. North of Faenza Mezzano was taken. 

By Dec. 28 all the ground between the Lamone and the Canale 
Naviglio had been cleared. On the Senio the Germans were very active 
at the end of December, especially to protect and enlarge their salient 
on the right bank south of Cotingola, but pressure on it was maintained 
and heavy losses inflicted. 

On Dec. 26 the Germans in the Serchio valley launched an attack on 
the 5th Army and gained some ground both east and west of Gallicano, 
15 miles from the coast. They took Barga and Gallicano, but by Dec. 
28 Allied resistance, aided by heavy air attacks, caused the offensive to 
peter out. On Dec. 29 Barga was recovered, and by Jan. 1 the collapse 
of the enemy attack was complete. All the ground lost on the east bank 
of the Serchio was regained, and on the west bank progress was made 
towards Gallicano. 

Heavy air attacks were made on the railways round Padua and Venice 
and on |. of c. nearer the front. On Dec. 22 alone nearly 1,200 aircraft 
were active over the rail and road centres in N. Italy. On Dec. 25-27 
the T.A.F. made over 4,000 sorties to break up the German thrust in 
the Serchio Valley, and attacked the supply area in N.W. Italy and the 
Brenner Pass railway. On Dec. 31 night U.S. Havocs flew low over 
Milan and did great destruction in the packed railway yards, all return- 
ing safely. 

On Dec. 29 Allied H.Q. announced that patriot soldiers reaching 
their lines would be treated as soldiers of the Italian Army and be 
provided with uniform and equipment. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Revised figures of the results of attacks on Japanese shipping in 
Luzon waters from Dec. 13 to 15 showed 41 ships and small craft sunk 
and 61 damaged by carrier aircraft, of which 27 were lost. 

On Dec. 19 on Leyte Velencia was occupied and the airfield brought 
into use, and next day it was announced that the Yamashita defence line 
had been destroyed and immense quantities of material and stores 
captured. On Dec.21 the U.S. forces moving on Ormoc joined up in the 
Ormoc corridor, after killing another 2,000 Japanese, and by Dec. 25 
operations were concluded. Since Oct. 20 the Japanese were known 
to have lost over 113 thousand men on Leyte and Samar, with 2,748 
aircraft, 40 or 41 transports, and 27 warships. U.S. casualties were 11,217, 
of whom 2,623 were killed. On Dec. 28 it was announced that Mindoro 
also was now free, but the Japanese attempted to land further troops on 
Dec. 26, when a battleship, a heavy cruiser, and 6 destroyers were sighted 
off the island. U.S. bombers hit the cruiser 3 times, sank 3 destroyers 
and damaged the battleship, and the force rapidly retired. The next two 
days aircraft raided the island, but 22 were shot down. 

Air attacks were made by Bzgs on Omura and Mukder: aircraft 
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factories, Nagoya factories (3 times in 10 days), Luzon airfields (where 
nearly 100 planes were destroyed on Dec. 23), Manila airfields (where 
39 were destroyed on Dec. 26), Tokyo (for the 5th time) and Yokohama 
and other targets on Honshu. Among the small islands Iwojima 
(Volcano Is.), Panay (Saft Jose airfield), the Palaus, the Carolines, and 
Wake Island were also attacked, and in the Lingayen Gulf, Luzon, 
great destruction was done to shipping, 5 cargo ships and 2 destroyers 
being sunk or damaged on Dec. 30 alone. Iwojima had no less than 20 
attacks during December. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 


On Dec. 19 14th Army troops joined up with patrols of the British 
36th Division in the railway corridor, while the force which had occupied 
Pinlebu reached Wuntho, and by Dec. 21 had occupied Kawlin, south 
of it. In 8 days they advanced 150 miles, and moved 50 miles down the 
railway corridor. By reaching the railway (at Wuntho) from the West, 
for the first time, the Allies formed a line across Burma north of which 
all the country—an area twice the size of Ireland—was now clear of 
Japanese. 

By Dec. 22 the E. Africans were some 20 miles east of Shwegyin, on 
the road to Yeu, the terminus of the railway running west from Manda- 
lay, and by Jan. 1 were only 15 miles from Yeu. The British 36th 
Division took Tigyaing, 40 miles south of Katha, on Dec. 23, while 
further east the Chinese got astride the Bhamo-Namhkam road and 
pushed on beyond Namhkam. On the Arakan front the Indian 15th 
Corps captured Kindaung, south-east of Buthidaung, on Dec. 22, and 
by the end of the month had cleared the Mayu peninsula and occupied 
Rathedaung. They were well supported by air attacks on enemy posi- 
tions and lines of communications. 

Air operations included attacks by carrier ‘planes on Belawan Deli, 
on the east coast of Sumatra, on Dec. 20, and on the airfield at Sabang. 
The Japanese raided airfields in East Bengal on Dec. 25, but damaged 
no aircraft. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA. Dec. 19.—An Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement was signed, 
superseding that of Jan. 31, 1942. 

Dec. 21.—Details of the agreement were ‘announced in Cairo by 
Lord De La Warr, head of the British delegation to Ethiopia. The 
main provisions were: full recognition by Britain of Ethiopian 
sovereignty; the running of the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway by Ethio- 
pian authorities with a guarantee of priority to allied military and 
M.E.S.C. requirements; continuation of grazing rights to British 
Somaliland tribes; the British offer of a gift of £1 million for 3 years 
remained open; British military mission to remain, at the expense of 
the British Government. 

Lord de La Warr explained that Britain had given up the right to 
diplomatic precedence and the sole right to appoint or approve advisers. 
The grazing lands would remain the property of Ethiopia, but these 
reserved areas would continue to be administered by British military 
authorities. Britain had agreed to give up one reserved area, but would 
continue to run the former Italian Ogaden. Ethiopia had not accepted 
the £1 million because she felt that the proposed joint administration 
of the gift by British and Ethiopians involved her prestige, but Britain 
was still prepared to give financial aid. The British military mission 
would train the army, which would, however, take directions on policy 
from the Ethiopian Minister of War. 


ARGENTINA. Dec. 21.—A German Nazi paper, previously sup- 
pressed, re-appeared as Die Zeitung. 


BELGIUM. Dec. 19.—The Foreign Ministry announced that journeys 
to or from Belgium were restricted for reasons of military security. 

M. Demany, leader of the Independence Front, offered to place the 
former resistance forces at the disposal of the Allies. Gen. Erskine, 
in rejecting the offer, said the situation did not make this necessary 
and that the primary essential was increased factory output of war 
material. 

Dec. 21.—A communiqué issued after a Cabinet meeting ordered 
the Government not to leave their posts. The Government viewed the 
military situation with complete confidence. 

Dec. 22.—The Minister of Finance announced a proposal to con- 
fiscate all accumulations of capital during the occupation which 
exceeded 50,000 francs, or in certain cases 150,000 francs. 

Dec. 23.—Le Drapeau Rouge stated that resistance forces were 
helping the Allies in clearing roads and loading lorries. M. Pierlot, in 
a radio message, reassured his countrymen that the enemy’s return 
would not be of long duration. 

Dec. 27.—Agreement with Italy for resumption of diplomatic 
relations. (see Italy.) 
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Leon Degrelle was sentenced to death in his absence by a Brussels 
war tribunal. 


BULGARIA. Dec. 30.—Handing over to the Government by the 
Russians of the ex-Regents of Bulgaria. (see U.S.S.R.) 





CANADA. Dec. 29.—Senator Keane, the Australian Minister for 
Trade and Customs, arrived in Ottawa for discussions on mutual aid, 
to ensure the continued flow to Australia in 1945 of war products in 
short supply there. 


CHINA. Dec. 22.—A report from Calcutta said that Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek had rejected the Communists’ proposals for a coalition 
Government and a united High Command. The Communist leader, 
Gen. Chou En-lai, had returned to Yenan. 

Dec. 31.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, in a New Year’s message to the 
people, said he was ready to propose immediately that a Constitution 
should be adopted enabling the Kuomintang to transfer the power of 
government to the people as soon as the military situation had been 
stabilized, instead of waiting till the end of the war. He said the 
country must prepare for the convening of a people’s congress in 1945 
to adopt and promulgate the Constitution. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Dec. 24.—President Benes, broadcasting to 
his country, said that the new Czechoslovakia would have a new 
Constitution and a decentralized administration, built upwards from 
the local community to the district, the province, and the State. There 
would be a Czech administration in Czech lands, a Slovak one in 
Slovakia, and a Ukranian one in Carpathian Ruthenia. The new 
Government would be a “Government of the national front, with 
representatives of all political shades, excepting only those who have 
collaborated, who are guilty of Fascism, or do not grasp the meaning 
of the new times”. The problem of the German minority would be 
solved “radically”. If all who, at home and in exile, had fought the 
Nazis stood by each other, there would be no struggle at home. “Our 
future after the victorious war will depend solely on ourselves.” 


EGYPT. Dec. 29.—An economic and financial agreement was con- 
cluded with Britain, with the co-operation of the American authorities 
in Egypt. British imports were to be much increased and many 
restrictions on all imports removed. 

Dec. 30.—The Middle East Supply Centre announced that the 
British and U.S. authorities in the Centre had informed the Govern- 
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ments of Middle Eastern countries of modifications in the system of 
M.E.S.C. control, under which for a wide range of items its recom- 
mendations of territorial import licences would not be required. 


FINLAND. Dec. 21.—Stockholm reports said that 2 Government 
committees were appointed: one to promote the more efficient teaching 
of Russian, the other to scrutinize school and college text-books ‘‘for 
misleading statements about foreign Powers which might impair 
Finland’s foreign relations’. 

Dec. 22.—It was reported from Stockholm that the Government had 
been in communication with the Norwegian Legation there over the 
question of sending relief (principally timber for rebuilding) to 
northern Norway. The Cabinet had appointed a relief committee under 
the chairmanship of M. Vuori, a Cabinet Minister. He and M. Hillilae, 
Minister of the Interior and also a member of the committee, left 
Helsinki for Finnish Lapland to investigate rehabilitation problems. 


FRANCE. Dec. 20.—Mr. Eden’s statement on the Franco-Soviet 
pact. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 21.—Statements were made on the Franco-Soviet Pact by M. 
Bidault and Gen. de Gaulle before the National Assembly, which 
unanimously approved an order of the day congratulating the Govern- 
ment and calling on it to begin negotiations for similar pacts to link 
France with all the United Nations. M. Bidault hoped that Britain 
would be associated with France in all measures to prevent German 
aggression, but France was determined to be free to take action alone, 
while others, more remote from the danger, made up their minds. 
The new Pact ensured that Russian assistance, at least, would be 
instantaneous and automatic. Behind the Pact lay the agreement of France 
and Russia that Germany was to be deprived of the spring-boards of 
East Prussia and the left bank of the Rhine, and the arsenals of Silesia 
and the Ruhr. France had agreed to the cession to Poland of Silesia 
and Pomerania as compensation for the provinces ceded to Russia. 
The negotiations had been hardest over the Polish question. Russia 
needed a Poland strong enough to resist Germany, with a Government 
willing to collaborate with Russia, but Polish independence was sacred 
to France. The Government’s diplomatic position with regard to 
Poland was unchanged. Gen. de Gaulle referred to the duty which 
the pact imposed of renewing France’s military and industrial strength. 

Georges Albertini was found guilty of intelligence with the enemy 
by a Paris court and sentenced to 5 years’ penal servitude. 

Angelo Chiappe was sentenced to death at Nimes for treason and 
collaboration with the enemy. 

Dec. 22.—The Government ratified the Franco-Soviet alliance. 

Normal relations established with the Vatican. (see The Vatican.) 

Dec. 27.—The Minister of the Interior told the Assembly that all 
prefects and police intendants who served under Vichy had been sus- 
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pended. Fifth Column activity had increased in the past month, and the 
Germans had dropped a few spies and saboteurs by parachute, though 
not inthe Paris region. The security police had examined over 2,000 
charges of espionage and arrested 1,300 French or German spies. 

The Assembly passed a resolution calling for the mobilization of 
youth for military training; intensification of production, with stricter 
priority for war requirements; complete unification of the army; and 
more vigorous destruction of the Fifth Column. 

Henri Chamberlin, Pierre Bony, and 6 other men sentenced to death 
on Dec. 12 were executed. 

The Foreign Minister announced that M. Fouchet had arrived in 
Lublin as delegate of the Provisional Government, and that M. Jedry- 
chowski had arrived. in Paris as delegate of the Lublin Committee. 
The French delegate had been appointed because thousands of French 
prisoners were being freed in territory which was, in fact, under the 
authority of the Committee, and French economic interests had to be 
cared for in that territory. Relations with the Provisional Government 
in London remained unchanged. 

Dec. 28.—The editor of the weekly Revolution Nationale was 
sentenced to i5 years’ penal servitude and loss of civil rights. 

News reached Paris that the assets of the Government in the 
United States had been unfrozen. 

The Cabinet issued an order nationalizing the Renault works. 

Dec. 29.—-The Cabinet approved a programme for the re-equipment 
of the Army for the first quarter of 1945; also a large credit for national 
defence. It also decided to call up the 1943 class. 

Henri Béraud, the leading contributor to Gringoire, was sentenced to 
death in Paris for intelligence with the enemy and actions calculated 
to harm France or her allies. 

Four collaborators, under sentence of death, were seized and shot 
by a crowd which broke into a fortress prison near Nimes. 

Dec. 30.—Gen. Catroux was appointed Ambassador to Russia. 

Dec. 31.—Many spies and other enemy agents were apprehended in 
Paris in a large-scale hunt conducted by the American authorities in 
collaboration with the French police. In the week ended Dec. 30 
thirty were arrested. 


GERMANY. Dec. 25.—German radio broadcast a message from 
Goebbels in which he said that Hitler was “in the best of health and 
highest spirits and in possession of his spiritual force’. 

Dec. 28.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that 5 years of war had left 
no trace on Hitler, but “his soul is steeped in the tribulations of his 
people and, indeed, of the whole world. He has a sixth sense, that is, 
the gift to see what is hidden from the human eye”. It was a thousand 
pities his enemies did not know the depth of his contempt for them 
and for their methods of war and politics. He could remain silent for 
months when others would have him speak to guess his intentions. 
Goebbels also described Hitler as ‘the German miracle”. ‘The whole 
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nation had been changed fundamentally by the sheer force of his will. 
It was a miracle that he was in the hands of a higher Providence which 
guided him to his goal. He was truth personified; “faith and will- 
power radiate from his person, and nobody escapes his spell”. He was 
also ‘‘the greatest personality history has known”’, standing high above 
all things human. “If only the world knew how much his love extends 


beyond his own people towards the universe,” he declared, “they would | 


forswear their false God and turn to worship him.” 

Dec. 31.—Hitler broadcast a message to the people at midnight in 
which he said that the admitted aims of their enemies were the exter- 
mination of millions of Germans, and the deportation of others, ‘‘to 


ruin our youth and let a nation of millions starve”. But Germany | 


would never capitulate; everyone knew what their fate would be if they 
should ever lose the war, and “therefore we will not lose it, but must 
and will win it”’. 

Since their enemies wanted to exterminate the German people they 
used barbaric methods, and bombed cities not only to kill women and 
children but also to destroy the heritage of Germany’s culture. What 
millions had to suffer was enormous, but so were their achievements, 
and he knew, he said, that German cities would rise again to new 
splendour; the Nazi State would rebuild everything wrecked within a 
few years, and healthy homesteads would be erected on social principles. 

In 1944 other nations had collapsed because they were not socially 
progressive and because their ruling classes were lacking in the power 
of resistance. Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary collapsed, 
mainly owing to the cowardice of their leaders and the corruption of 
the bourgeois world. Every German must now understand that the 
downfall or survival of Germany depended on social evolution, in 
making an entire people share equal rights and duties. 

After referring to the creation of the Volkssturm and Volksgrenadier 
units, and the work done in the factories, he concluded by declaring he 
would “lead the German people through this time of distress into a 
better future. As spokesman of greater Germany I promise God that 
we shall do our duty in the New Year as well, up to the hour when 
victory finally falls to Germany”’. 

Goebbels broadcast a message in which he said they were lucky to 
have in this titanic struggle a Ftihrer who would see to it that everything 
turned out right in the end. Workers and soldiers alike were filled with 
belief in him, and they need have no fear that the New Year would fail 
to lead them to a new era in which they would all get their reward for 
all sacrifices. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Dec. 19.—Admiral Fraser at Pearl Harbour. 
(see U.S.A.) 

Anglo-Abyssinian Agreement signed. (see Abyssinia.) 

In the House of Lords Lord Templewood described his experiences 
as Ambassador in Spain, commenting on the moral deterioration which 
resulted from German influence. Before a start could be made on the 
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recreation of moral values in Europe, the fear of German military 
aggression must be eliminated, the people fed, and the problem of 
preventing anarchy faced. It would be wiser to concentrate on certain 
basic rights than to start any plan of standardized constitutions. He 
would like to see the United Nations sign a convention promising to 
safeguard elementary human rights, and an organization set up like 
the I.L.O., devoted to dealing with the basic liberties of European 
citizenship. The problem in Europe was no longer political and 
economic, but much more ethical and religious. Britain should bring 
in the spiritual forces, not only the vague religion of humanity, but the 
great organized religions. 

Lord Cranborne, Dominions Secretary, accepted the principles 
Lord Templewood had enunciated but said it would be wrong to assume 
that they could be easily applied, particularly since interference in 
international affairs was inevitable in the proposal. The question was 
one for which a place had already been found for discussion by the 4 
greatest nations in the world. Germany must be rendered harmless, 
otherwise there was not the faintest chance of peace for Europe and the 
world, or for the moral values desired by Lord Templewood. So long 
as Germany remained a homicidal maniac she would have to be kept 
in a strait-jacket. 

In the House of Commons the Secretary of State for War said the 
information received from British prisoners formerly in Japanese hands 
had been collated. At least 60,000 white prisoners, mostly British and 
Australian, worked on the railway and road built between Burma and 
Siam. Conditions were far below those regarded as reasonable for our 
prisoners in Europe. After the completion of the railway in October 
1943 conditions improved. The Government had asked the protecting 
Power to make the strongest possible protest regarding the past 
conditions in Siam and Burma. 

Mr. Eden sent a message to the Norwegian Government paper, 
Norsk Tidend, in which he stressed the recognition in Britain of the 
need for Anglo-Norwegian co-operation. He hoped to carry into the 
days of peace the “spirit of amity and mutual comprehension in which 
we have conducted the grim business of war’. 

The New Zealand Minister of Supply told the press in London that 
it was the opinion in New Zealand that the Pacific war would not be 
over until 18 months to 2 years after the end of the German war. An 
agreed division of responsibility had meant that it had been America 
who had saved New Zealand from invasion, but this had not detracted 
from New Zealand’s loyalty to Britain. All her economic relationships 
had been with Britain, and there was no evidence that there would be 
any change in that position in the future. 

Mr. Eden, in reply to a question in the House of Commons, said the 
Government were consulted before negotiations began on the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, which they welcomed as an additional link between the 
great European Allies. There was no conflict between this pact and 
the future world security organization, which all parties were agreed 
in wishing to establish. 
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Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament on Greece. (see Special Note.) 

Mr. Churchill, replying to a question, said there was complete 
co-operation between the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and Britain regarding 
policy in Greece, “but whether there is complete agreement on every 
aspect of the matter is another question altogether”’. 

Dec. 21.—Agreement with Abyssinia signed in Addis Ababa. (see 
Abyssinia.) 

It was announced that the Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. had left 
London for Washington. 

The Foreign Under-Secretary said in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had not recognized any Governments in the Republics of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia since the changes which occurred in June, 1940. 
Since then none of these Governments had sought recognition. 

Dec. 22.—It was announced from Downing Street that a quarter of 
a million men were to be called up “to sustain and nourish our armies 
in the line”’. 

Dec. 25.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden in Athens. (see Special 
Note.) 

Dec. 29.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden arrived back in London. 
After reporting to the Cabinet, Mr. Churchill received the King of 
the Hellenes. 


GUATEMALA. Dec. 21.—Dr. Juan José Arevalo was elected Presi- 
dent. 


HUNGARY. Dec. 21.—The Provisional National Assembly, con- 
sisting of delegates elected in liberated territory between Dec. 13 and 
20, met at Debreczen to form a Government. Prof. Bela Zsedenyi was 
elected President of the Assembly. An appeal to the people to join the 
struggle for liberation was issued; it declared that the Assembly, “‘as a 
body expressing the national will and possessing the State sovereignty 
of Hungary”’, took into its hands the administration of a country left 
without leadership. 

Dec. 22.—Gen. Bela Miklos was elected Premier and formed a 
Cabinet, members of which included Dr. Gyendesi, Foreign Minister; 
Dr. F. Erdei, Home Minister; I. Nagy, Minister of Agriculture; Gen. 
Vares, Minister of Defence; and Count Teleki, Education. The Premier 
read to the Assembly the declaration of policy of the Provisional 
National Government. The main points were that an armistice would 
be concluded with Russia and the other countries with whom Hungary 
was at war. The armed forces would assist in the destruction of 
Hitlerism, and all resources would be mobilized against Germany, in 
order to create a strong, independent, democratic Hungary. German 
anti-Jewish laws were abolished, and democratic laws and institu- 
tions were promised. Land reforms would be introduced, and private 
enterprise safe-guarded as the basis of economic life. The Government 
would also assist the development of industry and commerce, 
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Dec. 29.—The Provisional Government at Debreczen declared war 
on Germany and issued a declaration that only the victory of the Allies 
could “‘strengthen the independence of Hungary”’. 

Jan. 1, 1945.—The Minister to Turkey and the Legation Staff 
announced their adherence to the Provisional Government at De- 
breczen. 


INDIA. Dec. 20.—Dr. Ambedkar, leader of the depressed classes, 
resigned from the Sapru Committee. 

Dec. 28.—The leader of the Radical Demdcratic Party published a 
draft of a constitution visualizing a bi-cameral federal government at 
the centre, both chambers sitting together with a governor-general 
(who would be the elected head of the State) and forming a supreme 
people’s council. The federal union would be a member of the British 
Commonwealth provided it was called.the Indo-British Commonwealth 
of Free Peoples. 

Dec. 29.—The Hindu Mahasabha’s executive committee approved a 
“draft constitution for a free India”, based on bi-cameral federal 
elections to federal and provincial legislatives on a basis of adult 
franchise. 

Dec. 30.—Twenty prominent Congress Party detainees were released 
in Madras. 


IRAN. Dec. 21.—War and the Working Class’ accusations of discrimi- 
nation against the U.S.S.R. over oil concessions. (see U.S.S.R.) 


ITALY. Dec. 20.—In a letter to Signor Bonomi Count Sforza 
declined the post of Italian representative in Washington, saying that 
“he would greatly regret” if his arrival there gave rise, contrary to his 
desire, to fresh dissensions. 

Dec. 21.—The Government issued a statement announcing that it 
intended to introduce “a great experiment of regional independence”, 
but there was no question of dividing the country into separate States; 
hence it would fight Sicilian separatism. 

Dec. 22.—General Pentimalli and General del Tetto were found 
guilty of abandoning their command by the High Court of Justice and 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

Dec. 27.—It was learnt that the Government had reached an agree- 
ment with the Belgian Government for the resumption of diplomatic 
relations. 

Count Sforza resigned his post as High Commissioner for the 
punishment of Fascist crimes. 

Dec. 30.—The Germans in North Italy ordered all Fascists living in 
the Po Valley to withdraw to the north, and said that all who refused 
to leave would be treated as outlaws. 3 million people were affected. 

Signor Bonomi read to the Cabinet a message from the Committee 
of National Liberation for Northern Italy welcoming the creation of 
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a special Ministry for occupied Italy, and made a statement explaining 
that the Allied Military Government had not recognized the north- 
ern committee as the political representative of that part of the 
country, but was co-operating with it in the military field. He added 
that his Government had accepted the northern committee as the organ 
of anti-Fascist parties in occupied Italy. 


LUXEMBOURG. Dec. 22.—Paris radio stated that the Grand Duchy 
had declared that it was grins up its neutrality and was ready to under- 
take all obligations arisifig from the new situation. 


MEXICO. Dec. 30.—The Senate authorized the President to send 
ground troops to the fighting fronts against Germany and Japan. 


NEW ZEALAND. Dec. 20.—Minister of Supply’s statement to the 
London press on loyalty to Britain. (see Great Britain.) 


NORWAY. Dec. 20.—Mr. Eden’s message. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 23.—The Minister of Shipping announced preliminary steps 
towards the rebuilding of the Mercantile Marine, of which 50 per cent 
had been lost during the war. Swedish shipyards had practically 
completed the construction of 300,000 tons of deadweight tons of 
merchant ships for Norway. 

Dec. 27.—Hr. Bull, Minister in Stockholm, was appointed diplo- 
matic representative in Rome. M. A. Esmarch was appointed his 
successor in Stockholm. 


PALESTINE. Dec. 18.—The police made 25 arrests near Jaffa. 

Dec. 22.—The session of the General Jewish Elected Assembly 
adopted resolutions appealing to the United Nations to agree to the 
opening of Palestine to Jewish immigration and the establishment of 
a Jewish State. 

Abraham Eisenberg was sentenced by a Jerusalem court-martial 
to 10 years’ imprisonment for being in possession of explosives. 


PANAMA. Dec. 30.—President de la Guardia resigned, after dis- 
solving the National Assembly. 


POLAND. Dec. 19.—The Prime Minister welcomed the emphasis 
laid by Mr. Stettinius, in his recent statement, on the necessity of 
respecting the principle of mutual agreement among members of the 
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United Nations in important matters of the post-war settlement. He 
added that it was, of course, understood “that mutual agreement is an 
agreement only when it is a voluntary one”’. 

Dec. 21.—M. Bidault’s statement on policy towards Poland. (see 
France.) 

Dec. 22.—News of the murder of a further 20,000 Jews by the 
Germans reached the Government in London. There had been 
massacres at forced labour camps at Plaszow, near Cracow, and at 
Skarsysk, Starachowice, Pionki, and Ostrowiec. 

It was learnt in London that the request of the Lublin-sponsored 
trade unions for representation at the World Conference had been 
turned down by the General Council of the T.U.C. because of lack of 
adequate information about the composition and strength of the trade 
unions now operating in Poland. 

Dec. 27.—Delegate of the Lublin Committee in Paris. (see France.) 

Dec. 31.—The National Council, meeting at Lublin, unanimously 
adopted a resolution that the Committee of National Liberation should 
become the “Provisional Government of Poland’’, and later a second 
resolution that the Provisional Government should base its programme 
on the manifesto issued by the Liberation Committee on July 23. 

The chairman of the Council announced that he had appointed 
M. Osubka-Morawski Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
M. Gomolka and M. Janusz, Deputy Premiers; Gen. Zymierski, 
Minister of Defence (as well as C.-in-C.); M. Maslanka, the Interior; 
M. Radzkiewicz, Public Security; M. Dombrowski, Finance; M. 
Zalewski, Justice; M. Bertold, Agriculture; M. 'Trojanowski, Labour 
and Public Works; and M. Matuszewski, Information. 

The Socialist and Peasant Parties each had 5 members, the Workers’ 
Party 4, and the Democratic Party 2, while Gen. Zymierski was 
non-party. 

The Government in London issued a statement declaring that in the 
parts of Poland cleared of Germans there existed neither freedom of 
speech nor of assembly, and so the nation had “‘no means of expressing 
its will and manifesting its disapproval of this new act of lawlessness 
on the part of the Lublin committee”’. 

The committee was “introducing a system of police administration 
together with legal standards and educational principles totally alien 
to the tradition of Poland and Western Europe’. The Government 
protested against this attempt against the sovereign rights of the nation, 
which, it declared, would “‘never recognize any authority or any 
totalitarian forms imposed on Polish national territory”’. 

After the liberation of the whole country and the evacuation of all 
foreign armed forces from Poland the people would be able, in free and 
democratic election, to choose a political system for their country and 
elect a Government in accordance with their own will. 

The statement also declared that the administration of the territories 
liberated was in the hands of a party which never played an important 
part in political life—the Polish Workers’ Party, acting under various 
names, which was formed by the Comintern as late as the winter of 
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1941-42 to replace the Polish Communist Party which the samé 
Comintern dissolved in 1937. 

Jan. 1, 1945.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting to Poland from 
London, said the Government in exile was the only legal and con- 
stitutional body entitled to speak for the sovereignty of the State, and 
declared that “our supreme purpose is to achieve freedom and inde- 
pendence without foreign factors interfering in our internal affairs . .. 
We shall continue in our efforts to come to an understanding with 
Soviet Russia and to establish friendly relations for post-war colla- 
boration”’. 

Attitude of U.S. Government to the exiled Government. (see 
U.S.A.) 


PORTUGAL. Dec. 28.—The Budget was published, showing a small 
surplus. It provided for increases in the beer and cinema taxes and a 
doubling of stamp duties. 


SPAIN. Dec. 29.—The Cortes approved the Budget, which showed a 
deficit of over 106 million pesetas apart from a supplementary expendi- 
ture of nearly 2,584 million, to be covered by Government loans. 

Dec. 31.—A.B.C. described Lord 'Templewood’s references to 
German influence in Spain as “‘an unfortunata speech”, and declared 
that only one of the four cases of kidnapping that had come to the 
notice of the police could be laid at the German Embassy’s door, and 
that was unproven, whereas British agents were believed to be respon- 
sible for the disappearance of Vichy naval officers and a Spanish 
sailor. 


SWITZERLAND. Dec. 28.—The Federal Parliament decided to 


repeal the anti-Communist laws. 


U.S.A. Dec. 19.—Admiral Fraser arrived at Pearl Harbour. 

President Roosevelt, speaking at a press conference, said that Ameri- 
can foreign policy needed no restatement because it was already in the 
record. Asked whether Mr. Churchill had ever signed the Atlantic 
Charter, he replicd that it had never been signed by anyone, but that 
did not affect its validity. The document, written partly by him, 
partly by Mr. Churchill, partly by Sir A. Cadogan, and partly by Mr. 
Sumner Welles, was given to the radio operators for transmission to 
the two Governments. The United Nations declaration of Jan. 1, 
1942, which incorporated the Atlantic Charter, had been signed by all 
the United Nations. 

All 6 of the President’s nominations to the State Department were 
approved by the Senate. 

Polish Prime Minister’s comment on M. Stettinius’ statement on 
the future of Poland. (see Poland.) 
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Dec. 22.—Mr. Roosevelt, replying to press questions about the 
Atlantic Charter, said that its objects were as valid as they were in 
1941; he thought they were something pretty good to aim at and that 
the Charter represented a definite step forward. 

Dec. 28.—It was understood that the Government and the British 
Government had asked the Soviet Union for information about the 
removal to Russia of equipment and machinery from Rumanian oil 
wells in which American and British companies had an interest. 

Dec. 29.—M. Monnet, the special envoy of the French Government, 
arrived in Washington to negotiate a lend-lease agreement. He told 
the press that about 80 per cent of the French industrial plant remained 
intact, and could function immediately if raw materials could be 
shipped from America. 

The State Department announced that the Government were sending 
the “strongest possible protest” to Germany regarding the recent 
shooting of captured and disarmed American soldiers. 

Mr. Lehman announced that he had signed an agreement with 
Gen. Eisenhower to send groups of experts into Germany with the 
Allied forces to care for United Nations’ nationals. 

Jan. 1, 1945.—Mr. Stettinius announced that the Government 
would continue to recognize the Polish Government in London. He 
also said he welcomed the formation of a regency in Greece, which 
was'an important step towards the solution of a difficult situation. 

M. Bonnet presented to President Roosevelt his letters of credence 
as French Ambassador, and signed the United Nations’ Declaration. 

The chief of the Federal Bureau of Investigation announced the 
arrest of 2 German agents who landed from a U-boat on the coast of 
Maine on Nov. 29. 


U.S.S.R. Dec. 20.—Mr. Eden’s statement on the Franco-Soviet pact 
(see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 21.—War and the Working Class accused Iran of discrimination 
against Russia in favour of British and American oil firms. The new 
Persian Bill, preventing negotiations about further concessions, would 
give a monopoly to the present concession-holders, among whom the 
U.S.S.R. did not figure. 

Dec. 27.—It was learnt that the Franco-Soviet Pact had been 
ratified by the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

Dec. 30.—Moscow radio announced that the Government had 
handed over to the Bulgarian Government for trial Prince Cyril and 
Prof. Filov, the former Regents, M. Bojilov, the ex-Premier, and other 
politicians. It added that the British and U.S. Governments had agreed 
to this course, following a request from Sofia. 


THE VATICAN. Dec. 22.—The Pope appointed Msgr. Roncalli as 
Papal Nuncio in Paris, thus restoring normal relations with France. 
Dec, 24.—The Pope, in a broadcast, said the peoples had been 
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stirred by the war to a new and critical attitude towards their rulers 
and had become “more aggressive in opposing a concentration of 
dictatorial power that cannot be censured or touched”. They were 
firmly convinced that if the catastrophe of war was to be. avoided in 
future efficient guarantees must be vested in the people itself. Dealing 
with the characteristics which should distinguish a democratic régime 
he said these could be realized under a monarchy as well as under a 
republic. 

The future of peace hung on recognition of the principle that 
“‘mankind and the family of peoples” must achieve unity. The impera- 
tive duty of all was to ban for ever wars of aggression as the solution of 
international disputes or as a means of realizing national aspirations, 
and he warmly supported the formation of an international organ for 
the maintenance of peace. He said the peace settlement should be 
strengthened, where necessary, by economic sanctions and even armed 
intervention, but must not countenance any injustice either to victors, 
vanquished, or neutrals; and no burden should be made perpetual. 
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